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ABSTRACT 


A RELIGION THAT WORKS: CAPTURING THE FAITHFUL 
IMAGINATION OF BLACK MILLENNIALS THROUGH 
INNOVATIVE ENGAGEMENT 


by 

Rudy Rasmus 

United Th eo logical Se m i nary 2019 

Mentors 

Vance P. Ross. DM in 
Rosario Picardo, DM in 

This project explores the causes of decline in church attendance among the generation of 
black millennials born between 1981 and 1997. Two hundred millennials responded 
anonymously to a series of quantitative and qualitative questions aimed at providing 
research data focused on creating a path for the imaginative engagement of the absent 
demographic. If the implications of this study are favorable for the formation of new faith 
expressions, the outcome will result in the creation of culturally relevant themes designed 
to attract non-church attending black millennials, the development of innovative 
gathering imperatives, and the realization of safe places for critical reflection. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If the church is expected to encourage a new generation of black milJennials to 
make Jesus their choice, it will be forced to confront the elephant of decline sitting on the 
front pew before the institution* as we currently know it ceases to exist. This project will 
focus on determining the ethos of an attract iona I experience* developing a relevant 
epistemic imagination, and defining safe spaces for gathering black millennials. In 
addition, this project will cultivate a course of action for engagement with black 
millennia! culture while capturing the hearts of a generation lost to the church, potentially 
forever. 

Chapter One. “Ministry Focus/' explores Mezirow's Ten Phases of 
Transformative Learning. 1 which provide a framework for the project as a w'hole, The 
Ten Phases, applied to churches in the current climate, can be useful for developing 
methodologies based on historical occurrences, assessing the need for contextual change, 
and implementing new synergistic methodologies. Specifically, in this project, Tve 
placed the Ten Phases into five categories: context, ministry, journey, synergy, and 
conclusion. This chapter also focuses on creating culturally relevant themes designed to 
attract non-church attending black millennials, developing an all-inclusive epistemic 
context, which “integrates feeling with cognitive knowing,” and providing safe places for 

1 Jack Mezirow, Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood: A Guide to Transformative and 
Emancipatory Learning {Son Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1991), 79. 
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critical reflection on commonly held assumptions and dialogue focused on building 
community. 

Chapter Two, “Biblical Foundations/' explores the biblical underpinnings of this 
project's goal. In light of the church's current dilemma—as an institution beholden to a 
generation that seems, thus far, apathetic or even disinclined to secure its future—looking 
to biblical narratives on gathering imperatives, conversion techniques, contextual 
discernment, and historical misreadings and missteps will shed light on possible 
corrective, conciliatory, or otherwise right steps for the church to take today. This chapter 
also includes an analysis of 1 Chronicles 12:32 (the NRSV will be used throughout unless 
otherw ise indicated), to include highlighted aspects of cultural discernment in the passage 
til rough a biblical lens. The goat was to determine correlations between the wisdom of 
the sons oflssachar in relation to insights needed for today's church to gain relevance for 
reaching millennials and their Gen-X companions for faith formation in new expressions 
of church. As well, Matthew 28:19 w ill give the church insight as to how it might 
navigate the tensions between a faith that calls us to critique culture, and gospel relevance 
that provides hope to the disenfranchised, the marginalized, and the detractors. 

Chapter Three, "‘Historical Foundations/' explores the disorienting dilemma 
facing the church today, derived from a Jack of resolution with America's participation in 
slavery, and the w ays race has shaped the existential experiences of black people for 
centuries with passive to silent participation from the church in that formation. This 
exploration takes place against the backdrop of a church grappling wuth its purpose in an 
environment of waning interest. The work of Cornel West, Dwight Hopkins, Victor 
Anderson, and others will inform an analysis of the history of the black diaspora in 



America, with specific focus on the church's participation in black Christianity and the 
impacts still felt today. A brief survey of religious developments from the American slave 
culture to the present day iterations of religious life in the black community will ground 
the project highlighting the need for substantive changes in methodology if the black 
religious institutional church expects to survive the next ten years. Melva Wilson 
C osten' s boo k, A frican A merictm ( "hris!km Worsh //a o ffers i n s i g hts o n th e progress i o n o f 
the black church from the arrival of the first black servants in Massachusetts, according 
early records of church membership, through history to present day realities. 

Chapter Four, "Theological Foundations," considers the following questions: 

What theological disconnect caused the widespread departure of black millennials from 
organized religion, and does historical theological research provide any helpful 
responses? Can a relevant theology develop out of the disenchantment? This chapter, in 
addition to seeking necessary background in a study of relevant historical and current 
theology, also seeks answers to these questions in a survey of the identity and values of 
black millennials. Race as a construct for identity is the primary manner in which humans 
gather and delineate. Throughout the world since the beginning of time, race has been the 
source of wars, debates, alienation, marginalization, migration, oppression, and 
objectification, with gender and sexuality being the catalyst for a historical progression of 
racially discriminatory policies that were glossed over for generations with a fagade of 
racial progress. 

Chapter Five, "Theoretical Foundations," strives to connect with the theological 
significance of other cultures to offer a helpful and relevant depiction of Jesus in our 
current context. If the goal of the theological endeavor is to experience a word from the 
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creator of the universe, then linguistics will be the doorway by which the message of 
hope, light, and love will be communicated. The chapter employs the four dialectical 
models of the black church proposed by Hart Nelsen and Anne Kusener Nelsen, which 
work evaluated models of black Christian gathering during the 1960s. This chapter will 
ultimately argue that traditional church settings are no longer required for ethnic identity 
and communities of interest to be present. 

The research and findings in Chapter Six were derived from the results compiled 
from surveys administered in 2018. when 150 millennial prospects responded to twenlv- 
six quantitative questions and seven qualitative questions. The range of ages between 
tw enty-one and thirty-seven, along with the depth of written responses to questions 
surrounding the viability of the church speaks to the intensely serious nature in which the 
target demographic deliberated on the purpose of the church and its future. 

Chapter Six answers the question on the implications of the historical origins of 
the current decline in Christian religious interest, from the dawning of slave religious 
practices in the Americas to the black church's absence of a viable response to the post- 
Civil Rights era. The chapter also offers solutions to reverse the descent by exploring 
new ways to gather while faith forming as Christians. This chapter commences with an 
analysis of the research of Harvard scholars, Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile, on the 
gathering imperatives of millennial, and concludes with the development of innovative 
pedagogies specifically designed to reach black millennial. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 

Why does religion appear lo be broken today? Why do the attempts to repair the 
broken expressions of religion seem extremely conditional and protective of dead and 
dying traditions in culture? These and other questions comprise both the quandary and 
challenge tor today's church* the responses to which inspired and propelled this project. 

As stated in the Introduction, this chapter first focuses on Mezirow's Ten Phases 
of Transformative Learning, which provide a framework for the project as a whole. The 
Ten Phases, applied to churches in the current climate, can be useful for developing 
methodologies based on historical occurrences, assessing the need for contextual change, 
and implementing new synergistic methodologies. The Ten Phases are subdivided into 
five categories: context, ministry, journey, synergy, and conclusion. 

Second, is a focus on Cornel West's perspective on the slaves' decision to follow 
Christ. By understanding the sojourn of black people in America as active participants, 
despite the forces working against their participation, we can also understand how black 
people today might be reconciled with the church and become agents of its rebirth. The 
third focus is on creating culturally relevant themes designed to attract non-church 
attending black millennials. developing an all-inclusive epistemic context, which 
“integrates feeling with cognitive knowing," and providing safe places for critical 
reflection on commonly held assumptions and dialogue focused on building community. 


5 
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Moted historian and theologian Jaroslav Pelikan writes in The Vindication of 
Tradition: The 1983 Jefferson Lecture in the Humanities , ‘Tradition is the living faith of 
the dead, traditionalism is the dead faith of the living/' 1 And. I should add, it is 
traditionalism that gives tradition such a bad name. When contemplating the historical 
sojourn of black people to the Americas, and the process of assimilation from indigenous 
tribal spiritual practices native to their homelands to European forms of Christianity and 
its many mutations over the centuries, it is no wonder that a generation has begun to 
silently call into question the cultural relevance, spiritual integrity, and sociological 
significance of today's Christian religiosity. This silent questioning has manifested in a 
slow but steady march away from Sunday worship attendance and participation in the 
traditional religious rituals of our parents and predecessors. 

A great deal is being written about millennial culture, and the hard revelation has 
begun to sink in that this generation is less engaged with the church than any generation 
in history. While black millennia Is are becoming more detached from the church, other 
expressions of assembling are replacing Sunday morning worship at lightning speed. The 
question that permeates the conversation is this: Tf the church is an irrelevant expression 
of gathering, what is relevant, and is there a path (or are there paths) that can make room 
for the Christian mystery in the lives of a demographic who views the church as dated 
and irrelevant?" 

The focus of my work is the discovery of new intersections between spirituality 
and gathering innovation. How can we manifest the faith of Jesus in imaginative ways for 
the generations who view church as a rear-view narrative? I am calling this research 

1 Pelikan, Jaroslav, The Vindication of Tradition: The 1983 Jefferson Lecture in the Humanities 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1984), 65. 
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"religion that works.’" Priest and author Pittman McGehee says, “If we are to create a 
mature and healthy twenty-first-century spirituality for ourselves, we are called to 
awaken consciousness and build souls by living the questions and suffering the 
paradoxes." 2 If the church is to survive current cultural shifts, it will have to create 
innovative expressions of faith practices that meet the demands of a changing society 
across racial and generational demarcations. 

Twenty-five years ago. my wife and I planted a church in downtown Houston 
with the help of my friend and mentor. Dr. Kirbyjon Caldwell. It was in a dilapidated 
building filled with homeless, crack-addicted men and women. Early on. I began to 
realize how polarized the church was along the lines of race, class, gender, and sexual 
orientation. It was also in this context that I realized the net impact of the church's shift 
from the cultural center of society to the periphery of society, namely (but not limited to), 
the departure of younger Americans, specifically in relation to this project, young black 
Americans, from the ranks of church attenders. Nancy T. Ammerman, Professor of 
Sociology in the School of Theology at Boston University, writes: "While some young 
unaffiliates may become more religious as they grow older, they show every sign of 
being rather stable in their non-religious lives, they do not live in a world that pushes 
them toward affiliation the way 1950s baby boom families were pushed toward 
congregational doors,”' 


2 J. Pittman McGehee and Damon Thomas, The Invisible Church (Westport CT: Praeger, 2009), 

50-52. 

3 Nancy Ammerman, "Affiliation Matters,” Studying Congregations (Nov. 3, 2015), accessed Sept. 
20, 2017, http://studyingcongregations.org/blog/affiliation-matters. 
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Introduction 

St. John's has served as an insightful laboratory for learning about the lives of 
people who would not have affiliated with formal religious structures if not for the 
culturally relevant experience of this church. St. John's sits decisively in the progressive 
camp theologically, but also holds on to some remnant, cliche black church experiences. 
The music is a mix of urban and contemporary gospel, and the preaching covers territory 
from social justice to spiritual formation to deep theological introspection. The glue, 
which has held this expression of the church and every other black church in America 
together, is something stronger than a passing comment. Cornell West recalls the 
evangelical and pietistic Christian traditions which, he suggests, "began the moment that 
slaves, laboring in sweltering heat on the plantations owned and ruled primarily by white 


American Christians, tried to understand their lives and servitude in light of biblical texts, 
protestant hymns, and Christian testimonies." 4 


West puts into perspective what he calls “the miracle," revealed in the 


commitment necessary to create a rubric of black churches and denominations: 

This miracle came into being when slaves decided, often at the risk of life and 
limb, to make Jesus their choice and to share with one another their common 
Christian sense of purpose and Christian understanding of their circumstances 
insisting upon both otherworldly salvation as the proper loci of Christianity/ 

Just as the slaves brought their life experiences to bear on early black Christianity, so we 

today ought to look for ways to more powerfully connect our current life circumstances 

with our faith, rather than resting on our “traditional," face-forward, talking-head model. 


4 Cornel West, Prophesy Deliverance!: An Afro-American Revolutionary Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1982), 70. 

5 West, Prophesy Deliverance , 70. 
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My encounters at St. John's drive my desire to see people who are no longer 
interested in the church experience the beauty and benefits of involvement in the life of a 
faith community. When a faith community understands and proactively embraces new 
methodologies for stimulating individual and collective growth, the return on that growth 
is the ultimate answer to the issues of decline. 

While researching Mezirow's “Ten Phases of Transformative Learning." 1 was 
fascinated to discover how intricately and closely ministry can follow the path of 
Mezirow's transformative points to a successful outcome if proper stimuli arc present to 
nudge the organization out of its comfort zone into successive phases of growth and 
learning. Lor this research, the ten phases of transformative learning were placed into five 
major categories - context, ministry, journey, synergy, and conclusion. The following 
outline illustrates the synergy, which will form the foundation of my research. 

Context 

1. A disorienting dilemma: 

2. Self-examination (with feelings of shame or guilt); A critical 
assessment of epistemic, sociocultural, or psychic assumptions; 

Ministry Journey 

3. Recognition of a connection between one's discontent and transformation 
processes; 

4. Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and actions; 

Synergy 

5. Planning a course of action; 

6. Acquisition of knowledge and skills for implementing one's plan; 
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7. Provisional trying of new roles; 

Conclusion 

8. Building of competence and self-confidence in new roles and 
relationships; 

9. A reintegration into one's life (and ministry) on the basis of conditions 
dictated by a new perspective. 

Mezirow' Ten Phases provides a framework on how churches can evaluate the 
current climate for new learning methodologies based on historical occurrences, assess 
the factors undergirding the need for contextual change, and implement new synergistic 
methodologies. 

('ontext 

Houston. Texas is quite a unique city compared to cities of similar size nationally. 
It is the most diverse city in America according to the latest census polls. Out of the 
largest cities in the country, researchers' analysis of demographic data shows Houston as 
the city with the most equitable mix of four ethnic groups (blacks, whites. Latino, and 
blacks who are not Latino). It is also unique because it is growing rapidly while many 
U.S. cities are retracting; Houston is slated to displace Chicago as the third largest city in 
the country. More than thirty percent of Houston's population speaks one of 145 
languages other than English at home. Despite all this diversity, there is little mingling 
between the people groups. 

One challenge lies in the fact that Houstonians also hold diverse ideas about 
religious practice. The primary question focuses on the impact of the extensive 
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demographic and societal shifts on religious participation and traditional faith practices in 
Houston's black community. The focus of my work is the discovery of new ways to 
present and be present to the words of Jesus, manifesting in innovative ways for 
emerging generations for whom the church as we know it poses a rear-view narrative. 
Pittman McGehee says, “If we are to create a mature and healthy twenty-first-century 
spirituality for ourselves, we are called to awaken consciousness and build sou! by living 
the questions and suffering the paradoxes." 6 If the church is to survive these cultural 
shifts, it will have to create innovative expressions of faith practices that meet the 
demands of a changing society across racial and generational demarcations. 

Demo graph ic De script to ns 

t here are approximately 6.220,000 people in the greater Houston metro area, and 
over 4.9 million, or eighty percent, identify as actively religious. That is where the 
similarity ends. The church's inability to mitigate racial segregation late in the twentieth 
century has had a further marginalizing effect on the institution's credibility and ability to 
create and promote positive change in society. Houston's religious community remains 
racially segregated, bringing into constant question its role and cultural relevance. 

Despite a significant history of church attendance and grow th, Houston is not unique in 
the way people are leaving organized religious practices. There are thirty-seven 
megachurches in Houston, according to a study conducted by Hartford Institute for 
Religious Research, with a combined weekly worship attendance of approximately 
640,000. 7 Among these is Lakewood Church, one of the nation’s largest churches. In 


6 McGehee, Pittman, and Thomas, The Invisible Church, 50-52. 
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spite of these astounding attendance numbers, significantly fewer people are attending 
church now than ever before. In 2009, at least sixty-four percent of Houston's residents 
attended a worship service at least once per month. Today fewer than forty-two percent 
attend at least one worship service monthly. In 2007, there were approximately 227 
million people in the ITS., with seventy-eight percent of the total identifying as Christian. 
Faith adherence and worship attendance numbers are in free fall as the number of 
unaffiliated adults has risen to twenty-two percent of the U.S. population. Religious 
intermarriage is increasing, the number of people born between 1982 and 1994 are 
abandoning ail traditional religious expressions, and the average age of Catholics and 


Protestants is fifty and rising fast. 

I he Pew Research Center study from 2014 showed that Houston leads the nation 
in regular attendance at religious services with the following statistics; seventy-six 
percent believe in heaven, sixty-five percent believe in hell, forty-two percent attend a 
religious service at least once a week, and fifty-nine percent pray daily. 


Historical Description 

In 1917, St John's Methodist Episcopal South Church was completing a sanctuary 
project that had originally launched in 1890. It was an early suburban church plant out of 
the First Methodist Episcopal South Church in the original Houston, Texas, on the 
western edge of the current downtown. A charismatic young pastor named Joseph Greene 
propelled the congregation into a building program. 


7 Hartford Seminary, Database of Mega Churches in the U.S . (Hartford, CT: Hartford Institute for 
Religion Research, 2015), accessed October 20, 2015, http://hirr.hartsem.edii/megachurch/database,htm]. 



It is important to recognize Methodism's volatile past rooted in the fact that its 
founder, John Wesley, was an aggressive opponent of slavery. In 1844, pro-slavery and 
anti-si a very factions clashed causing an irreparable split between northern and southern 
congregations. The Methodist Episcopal Church-South was created out of that division, 
and existed until 1935. The two factions formed the Methodist Church and ultimately 
merged in 1968 to create the current United Methodist Church. In an interesting twist, the 
United Methodist Church is now contemplating another split over the church's position 
on the ordination rights and marital relationships of lesbian, gay. bisexual, and 
trailsgendered people. This is just one of the factors creating an exodus from not just the 
Methodist church, but from the universal church as well. 

As a result of postwar suburban development during the 1950s. the St. John s 
C hurch congregation dwindled to nine committed members by the early 1990s. and 
nearly closed its doors when a growing mega church in Houston acquired the church and 
planted a new congregation there in 1992. That church was Windsor Village United 
Methodist church, which has grown from twenty-live original members in 1982, to at 
least 20,000 members today. The church grew immediately and has welcomed 21,000 
members over the past twenty-five years, with an average of 2,000 people in weekly 
worship attendance. The congregation is diverse along all demographic lines, excluding 
race, w ith ninety-eight percent of the total being black. 

St. John's currently has an annual budget of $2.6 million, ft has developed 
apartment housing for homeless men and women totaling $30 million and has spent $10 
million on additional buildings in downtown Houston over the past twenty-six years. The 
primary mission of the church over the years has been to grow' faith practitioners in a safe, 
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supportive, and unconditionally accepting environment with love as the core ethos. This 
hundred-year-old sanctuary has been the locus of this research on developing effective 
methodologies to attract and develop new adherents to Christianity in the urban center of 
Houston. The history of a segregated church in the Jim Crow south brings to light the 
stark contrast in the chronicles of St. John's—from a church with a backdoor kitchen 
servants' entrance, to a predominantly black church in the central business district of the 
fourth largest city in the country one hundred years later. It is important to understand 
that institutional change rarely occurs without intentional human interaction. Dr King 
proclaimed as a reminder that "change does not roll in on the wheels of inevitability but 
comes through continuous struggle,and indeed, the struggle is real. King and those 
w ho participated in the struggle for freedom demonstrated the importance of consistent 
and deliberate steps toward the goal of redefining society and subsequently changing the 
way we see and do church. 

Geo graph i c Description 

Geography is a science studying the description, distribution, and interaction of 
the diverse physical, biological, and cultural features of the earth's surface in relation to 
human activity. In its simplest form, a neighborhood represents a geographic microcosm, 
which is constantly affected by the control of land and how people are delineated and 
segregated along the lines of race, class, education, and finance. In Houston, 
neighborhoods were systematically segregated through an intricate system of mapping 
that institutionalized discriminatory practices. According to Susan Rogers, Associate 
Professor of Community Design at the University of Houston, the discriminatory device 


8 Martin Luther King, Jr., Letter from the Birmingham Jail (San Francisco: Harper, 1994). 67 
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was called a ‘‘Residential Security Map," and it privileged neighborhoods farther from 
the central core of the Houston. In the 1930s, the city was a small town of 400,000 
people—77.5 percent white and 22,5 percent black—with no category for other races. 
Until recent years, members of the Latino community were forced to check the “white" 
race box on documents. People attended church along the same racially segregated lines 
that were drawn around neighborhoods, and community cohesiveness was geographic. 9 
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Figure I Jnfographic of Church Attendance in Houston 


Susan Rogers, ”The Maps and Loans Behind Houston Segregation," Houston Chronicle (October 
14, 2016), accessed October 25, 2015, http://www.houstonchronicle.com/local/gray- 
matters/article/Redlining-Houston-997025 1 ,php. 
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The maps below are examples of how the control of land was used to manipulate 

occupancy in certain neighborhoods by denying financing opportunities for potential 

homeowners of color. In an article on the Houston website OffCite, Susan Rogers reports. 

The power of the maps was to make discriminatory practices visible and provide a 
verb tor the practice of deny ing loans to certain areas of our cities—-an act we 
now know as "redlining/* Specifically, redlining refers to the grading system of 
the HOLC ((Home Owners' Loan Corporation) where "hazardous" areas were 
colored in red. There were three other grades highlighted on these maps: 
"definitely declining" in yellow; "still desirable" in blue: and "best" in green. The 
grades were established based on location, housing age and value, presence of 
incompatible uses, such as commercial or industrial—and race. u ' 



0 Susan Rogers, “Hazardous: The Redlining of Houston Neighborhoods/ 1 OffCite (Oct. 4, 2016), 
accessed Sept. 20, 2017, http://offcite.org/hazardous-the-redlining-of-houston-neighborhoods/. 
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Figure 2. Map of Early Racial Segregation Processes 1 
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igure d. Additional Map of Early Racial Segregation Processes 


I lie Residential Security Map was produced for Houston and clearly outlines the 
racist intent of early developers and shows how neighborhoods farther from the city 
center benefit ted. When the effort to create communities on the outer reaches of the city 
through urban sprawl were well initiated, attention shifted to recapturing the center of the 
city. 1 began to see that the effort to move people from the center of American cities to 
the outer reaches of those cities was a long-range deliberate tool to recapture land for 
wealthy developments. When 1 began traveling globally and studied the geography of 
older European cities, I began seeing that the wealthier people became, the more they 
tended to live closer to the center of the city. Downtown business leaders in larger 
American cities began following the European example of repositioning the poor, 
resulting in the systematic relocation of people in lower socio-economic castes. This so- 

M Rogers, “Hazardous: The Redlining of Houston Neighborhoods.” 
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called urban renewal began with the initiation of the federal highway program in the 
1960s. All of the predominantly black churches were relocated from downtown Houston, 
except for Antioch Missionary Baptist Church, which still occupies a small block of land 
in the shadows of the mammoth Chevron headquarters. The rebirth of St. John's United 
Methodist Church in 1992 signaled an unexpected revival on the southeastern edge of 
downtown, which had fallen into urban blight in the 1970s. 

The neighborhoods surrounding downtown had been gradually transforming, but 
there was still one community that posed a challenge to renewal: the homeless. Not many 
in Houston's leadership expected a predominantly black church with nine original 
members to grow to thousands of members, to acquire adjacent downtown land, and to 
provide extensive services to the poor, the homeless, and the marginalized, St. John's 
became a fixture in the downtow n area, returning and securing a space for the 
demographic of poor people and black people long since relocated from the area. 

Many cities around the country have experienced w hat Mindi Fill Iilove Thompson 
called "Root Shock,'' which is "the traumatic stress reaction to the destruction of all or 
part of one's emotional ecosystem;' 12 Thompson equated this to the experience of a 
person suffering an injury that causes a loss of fluids and, ultimately, instability in their 
vital organs. 13 In the same fashion, individuals experiencing root shock experience 
increased anxiety and diminished trust. For communities, root shock ruptures bonds and 
disperses people. Pittsburg journalist Frank Bolden wrote an article in 1956 titled "Urban 
Renewal is Negro Removal." He wrote the article after witnessing a mother and her 

[ " Mindy Full Move Thompson, Root Shock: How Tearing Up City Neighborhoods Hurts America, 
and What We Can Do About It (New York: One World/Ballantine Books, 2004}, 19. 

L1 Thompson, Root Shock , 1 I. 
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children sitting on a street corner with nowhere to go because their home was being 
cleared fora new development. 14 The removal of blacks from Houston's downtown is 
practically complete except for St. John's and its housing communities, which provide 
reasonably priced apartments for extremely poor people in the wealthy city center. St. 
John's also creates a disorientating dilemma for the community and the universal church 
as it wrestles with the reality of a widening and vast racial divide, in the same wav that 
all politics are local all church experiences are neighborhood. The church needs to 
realize the geographic specifics of faith forming communities that have become far more 
intellectually astute than ever before, and reconcile the 200-year-old institutional norms 
and recalcitrance toward participation at critical historical junctures in the black 
experience. 

A Disorienting Dilemma 

The disorienting dilemma facing the church today comes from a lack of resolution 
with America's participation in slavery, both historical and modern via America's 
preoccupation with the incarceration of masses of young black men, and the w ays race 
has shaped the existential experiences of black people for centuries with passive to silent 
participation from the church in the course of systemic developments. Race, the 
cataloging criteria by which humans are delineated, has also driven the segregation of 
religious experience throughout the formation of the church in America, The church 
today faces a culturally disoriented future due to its inability to maintain cultural 
relevance in the current reality. In his 1903 treatise The Souls of Black Folk , W. E. B. Du 

14 Thompson, Root Shock , 61. 
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Bois used the term “double-consciousness’* to refer to the disorientation faced by black 

people in his time, but the term still applies to many black church attenders (or potential 

attenders) today. Black Americans have struggled throughout history with a dual concept 

of self, a double consciousness, and are constantly trying to reconcile the two cultures 

that compose their identity. On the concept of two-ness, Du Bois writes: 

It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking 
at one‘s self through the eyes of others, of measuring one's soul by the tape of a 
world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness,— 
an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two 
warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being 
torn asunder. 16 

Since the colonization of the Americas and the arrival of the first slave ships, and 
in the I 80 years since slavery's theoretical abolition, there have been many religious 
ideologies and paradigms impressed upon African slaves and their descendants. West 
suggests that there are four theoretical constructs to consider w hen attempting to 
understand the impact of history in relation to the experience of black people in America. 
The four constructs are found in the exceptional ist, assimilation ist. marginalist, and 
humanist traditions. 16 

The four paradigms were significantly influenced by slave theology and the 
African American religious experience. According to Victor Anderson's treatise on 
Dwight N. Hopkins’ recent book. Shoes that Fit Our Feet, ‘'Slave theology is the 
synthesis of white Christianity with the remains of African religions under slavery ... this 
religion was preserved and transmitted in an invisible institution, among bushes and trees 


15 W. E. B. Du Bois and Brent Hayes Edwards, The Souls of Black Folk (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 194. 

16 West, Prophesy Deliverance , 70. 
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away from the eyes and ears of w hite and black guardians/' 17 Slaves from the west coast 

of Africa brought a distinct perception of God to America, rooted in community and 

possessing similarities to the Hebrew God. The slaves were stripped of homeland, 

customs, tradition, and religious expression. James Baldw in puts the plight for tradition 

in context with the following words from his book. Many Thousands Gone. 

But the fact is not that the Negro has no tradition but that there has as yet arrived 
no sensibility sufficiently profound and thought to make this tradition articulate. 
For a tradition expresses* after all. nothing more than the long and painful 
experience of a people; it comes out of the battle waged to maintain their integrity 
or. to put it more simply, out of their struggle to survive. 18 

There are always two possibilities for presenting the black people's sojourn in 

America: the first as "passive objects," where the narrative is an attempt to suppress the 

prospect of accessing egalitarian competency, the second as "active participants" in a 

struggle for identity, which fosters the reconciliation of the soul separated from cultural 

traditions, participation in structures of capitalism, and as agents in the American political 

system, all in an attempt to carve out a semblance of identity in the face of what Baldwin 

calls "a battle waged to maintain integrity/' 19 

With West's framework of four historical traditions, we can discern the current 

reality and the disorienting dilemma of the black church in America. From this baseline, 

we can begin to dream the possibility of new expressions of the black church in the 

century to come as it faces the challenges of regard and resolve. The following outline 

illustrates the four theoretical constructs of the black church experience: 

!7 Victor Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness {New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 20-16), 94. 
18 James Baldwin, Notes of a Native Son (Boston: Beacon Press, 1955}, S3. 

| l> West, Prophesy Deliverance , 70. 
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1. Exceptionalist: Considers the uniqueness of black culture and personality 20 

a. Early proponents: 

i. Strong exceptional ism: 

1 W. 1 . B. Du Bois. Supported the “germ theory" from his Harvard 
professor Albert BuslineII Hart, who supported Teutonic (Anglo- 
Saxon) superiority, 

ii. Weak exceptional ism: 

1. R. R. Wright of A ME Church. Advocated for being peaceful and 
forgiving toward whites. 

2. Marcus Garvey. “1 regard the Kian a better friend than all the 
groups of hypocritical whites put together.” 21 

b. Attributes: 

i. African genetic superiority and make up 

ii. Divine chosenness 

iii. Innate endowments 

iv. Pride 

v. Self-congratulation 

vi. Heroism 

vii. Non-violent 

c. The black culture stands above other groups in the way it has survived: 

i. Political oppression 

West, Prophesy Deliverance, 71, 

Tommy Lee Lott and John P. Pittman, A Companion to African-American Philosophy (Malden, 
MA: Blackwell, 2003), 16. 
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ii. Social degradation 

iii. Economic exploitation 

2, Assimilationist: Considers black culture and personality to be pathological. 22 

a. Early Proponents: 

i. Franklin Frazier. Borrowed from the work of W. I. Thomas and 
Robert Parks. Black culture amounted to superstition, ignorance, 
self-hatred, and fear. 

b. Attributes: 

i. Inferiority 

ii. Blacks are inept at acquiring coping devices 

iii. Divine rejection 

iv. Innate deficiency 

v. A petite bourgeois experience 

vi. Deprecated black culture 

c. The culture stands above other groups in the way it has survived: 

i. Political oppression 

ii. Social degradation 

iii. Economic exploitation 

3. Marginalist: The marginalist functions in conjunction with assimilationist or 
humanist traditions and promotes a self-image of confinement and creativity, 
restriction and revolt, 
a. Early Proponents: 


“ West, Prophesy Deliverance , 71. 
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i. Sutton Griggs and Charles Chesnutt. Wrote on the "Mulatto" (term 
which derives from the Latin word for mule, nmlus). They viewed 
black life as vulgar, uncouth, an unrefined. 

ii. Nella Larsen and Rudolph Fisher. Wrote on their difficulty to accept 
the realities of life as a black person in urban America. 

iii. Richard Wright. Wrote on rebellion in Native Son (1940). which 
became a major novel based on his own negative self image rooted 
in shame, fear, and self-hatred. James Baldwin critiqued Wright's 
works in Partisan Review, claiming him to be shortsighted in respect 
to the rich quality of black life, stating. “Our humanity is our burden, 
our life: we need not battle for it: we need only to do what is 
infinitely more difficult—that is, accept it."" ' 
b. Attributes; 

i. Suppression of individuality 

ii. Eccentricity 

iii. Emphasizes non-conformity with black culture 

iv. Individualistic 

v. Alienated 

vi. Searching for home 


3 West, Prophesy Deliverance , 85. 
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4. Humanist traditions: Extolls the distinctiveness of black culture and 

personality^ 4 “The humanist political perspective acknowledges the complex 
interplay between practicality and ideology.'^ 
a. Early Proponents: 

i. Writers: Zora Neal Hurston (Their Eyes Were Watching Gael 1939); 
L an g sto n H u gh e s ( No i Wit ho ui Laughter , 1930): Ralph Ellison 

( In\-isihle Man , 1952) 

ii. Musicians: Miles Davis. John Coltrane, Charlie Parker. Billie 
Holiday 

b Attributes: 

i. Emphasis on the universal content of black culture 

ii. Makes no ontological claims or sociological claims about black 
superiority or inferiority 

iii. Focuses on the creative aspects of black culture in relation to other 
racial, ethnic, or national groups 

iv. Affirms place in the human race without requiring ranking 

v. The best example of black humanist tradition is found in music 

vi. Secure with their heritage and culture with no need to feel superior 

1 lean with West toward the humanist tradition as a culturally relevant model for 
today in the way it appears to be the most suitable for black Americans in determining a 
progressive self-identity. West asserts, "The humanist response to the challenges of self- 

“ 4 West, Prophesy Deliverance , 85. 
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image and self determination is this: a promotion of an individuality strengthened by an 
honest encounter with the Afro-American past and the expansion of democratic control 
over the major institutions that regulate lives in America and abroad." 26 Without negating 
the presence of Jesus from the religious encounter, returning some of the basic tenants of 
Jesus' core theology surrounding the value of all humans w ill help to restore some 
credibility to Christian practices removed by evangelical rhetoric over the past twenty 
years. 

Blacks in America have been on a 400-year quest in search of a religious identity 
and a semblance of a self-image that would be effective in addressing and counteracting 
the historical paternalistic structures in society, all while defining what the term church 
would mean to the slave and their descendants. In light of the resurgence of previously 
dormant racial tensions in today's America, there are several questions in heavy rotation 
on the turntables of my mind: 

1. What are the socio-political praxis shaping black expressions of white 
American Christian ideologies? 

2. What are emerging thoughts surrounding the faith development of black 
people as the black church struggles for a grip on cultural relevance in a post¬ 
church era? 

3. What will prove to be relevant methodologies for developing faith expressions 
among black and urban culture in the near future? 

The answer to the future of the church in the black community will rest on developing a 
religion that works. 

2( ' West, Prophesy Deliverance , 95. 
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Self-examination and My Spiritual Journey 

A critical look at learning pedagogies in light of the previous questions will 
inform the way forward for this project focused on creating a path for the black church to 
cultural relevancy. Mezirow and Taylor outline three components critical to developing 
effective learning environments: 1) Social spaces designed to promote effective discourse. 
2) holistic episiemic context which integrates feeling with cognitive knowing, and 3) 
safe places for critical reflection on commonly held assumptions. 27 I believe these 
components are missing from many current religious experiences and must be created in 
order to reach the missing black millennial demographic. 

Serving the local church has been filled with constant negotiations between 
special interest groups, each of whom feels that their own theological perspective is the 
gold standard for interpreting the mission of the church, and the seasoned change-averse 
who feel that any deviation from a traditional norm signals the death of church culture. 

The holistic epistemic context of most churches is rife with feeling, while struggling with 
the integration of cognitive knowing . This tension has often left me in a role similar to 
that of a Corporate Diversity Manager, mostly managing perceptions on same-gender 
issues, gender bias, class divisions, racial justice, and theological inclusion. It often feels 
neurotic, but the neurosis ultimately must be understood as, “the suffering of a soul which 
has not discovered its meaning/' 28 The world looks neurotic, and the church is mirroring 
its idiosyncrasies in disappointing ways. I see this as a combination of the lasting 

~ 7 Jack Mezirow and E. Wk Taylor and Associates, et al., Transformative Learning in Practice: 
Insights From Community , Workplace , and Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 22. 

^ Hollis, Swamplands of the Soul, 101. 
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influence of Augustine's ideas on our collective psyche and the conservative factions of 
the American church's overwhelming bent toward the puritanical fear of recreation and 
enjoyment. The church's gradual slide down the tube of puritanism, Protestantism, and 
patriotism as essential ingredients of religious compliance has further minimized the 
church's influence in current society. We have welcomed 21,000 people to St. John's as 
members over the past twenty-five years, while saying goodbye to ! 0,000 who left 
because their special doctrinal niche was not held as the biblical standard at the church. 

Although people still appear to be attending church in America. I find it harder to 
get young black Americans into the church building and onto the pews. There are a 
number of reasons for this paradigm, but the primary reason is that the church has been 
arrogant and asleep for the past twenty plus years. As a result of a myopic worldview, a 
generat i on or t wo a re no w o u 1 o f e h u i c h fore ver. 

While my journey is far from over, the past twenty-five years serving St. John's 
United Methodist Church in downtown Houston, Texas has been exhilarating and 
hopefully productive for the people who have needed the church the most: the poor, the 
marginalized, and the disinherited. In spite of what could be considered a successful 
ministry in terms of growth, budget, and scope of outreach, my family has endured 
seasons of suffering, moments of heartache, and unprecedented disappointment. Our 
church and our ministry have never been easy to evaluate because of the sheer volume of 
human despair walking through the doors. On the other hand, the beauty of the 
experience on a daily basis has been seeing the dejected encounter unprecedented hope. 
Howard Thurman best states the recurring problem: kt We are accustomed to equating 
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things in terms of the order of equilibrium. Our values are most defined by merit and 
demerit, reward and punishment.-' 29 

A Critical Assessment of Epistemic, Sociocultural 
or Psychological Assumptions 

The first application of Mezirow and Taylor's research would be to gain a 
functional understanding of the potential impact of transformative learning theories in 
relation to faith formation among African Americans, and how the phases of 
Transformative Learning could be incorporated in the development of new 
methodologies for reaching previously disengaged or never-connected individuals. This 
process could include developing a basis for epistemic research designed to confront 
skepticism and challenge philosophical barriers, which could be limiting the prospect’s 
ability to engage in the development of a faith practice. The goal of the project is to 
curate innovative methods of encouraging individual participation in faith practices in 
connection with a community. The second opportunity would utilize collaborative 
inquiry as pedagogy for fostering new faith communities. This would be done with 
intentional thought given to developing deeper spiritual connections that would foster a 
desire to form spiritually. It is my belief that combining the two research components 
could yield disruptive innovation, which could ignite new interest in Christian faith 
development 

Recognition of a Connection Between the Process 
of Discontent and Transformation 

Thurman, The 1mvarci Journey, 15. 
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The church is charged with making meaningful community out of our individual 
identities, which is a composition of dust myth* mystery, and history. The biblical origin 
of mankind evolves out of an encounter with dust and the ruach or the breath of the 
creating force. Ironically, the created ends materially in the same way it began, with a 
return to dust and a repossession of the breath when the expiration date arrives. Myth is 
the oral legend that gives legs to faith and heart to love, it is through myth that we 
develop courage for the suffering head, knowing that others went before us; their 
willingness to blaze the trail emboldens us to stand in the face of adversity. Mystery is 
the structure that undergirds the entire development—a structure bolted together by 
healings, transformations, restorations, persecutions, and a resurrection. Finally, history is 
synonymous with hope in that the only way to reference hope as a valid expression is to 
contrast it with previous encounters; the basis for what can happen is grounded in the 
reports of what has happened in the past. 

History as the primary ingredient in forming meaning shapes our identities and 
shows us how little choice we have in our ultimate formation. What would it look like if 
we could shape our own identities regardless of history's implications? If you intervened 
in the process of identity formation and chose pro football quarterback Cam Newton's 
throwing arm. President Donald Trump's hair, and Paul McCartney's singing ability, you 
would eliminate the need for developing through a historical process, and history would 
have no value. The fact is that everything we are is a compilation of experiences 
throughout our collective historical lives and none of our attributes were given upon 
request. Kwame Anthony Appiah in The Ethics of Identity states, "To create a life is to 
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create a life out: of the materials that history has given/' 30 Social dependence is the 
foundation on which the church has been constructed and it is how our collective 
identities collide with one another while we create community. In the same fashion that 
planets are formed, the church and its many expressions emerge. According to Appiah, 

‘'an identity is always articulated through concepts (and practices) made available to you 
by religion, society, school, and state, mediated by family, peers, friends." 

If the church is truly charged with making meaningful community out of our 
diverse but similar compositions, the challenge will be melding the various hues of dust 
that generate a variety of skin tones, and how our families of origin handled the myth that 
created each tribe's narrative, how the mysteries of healings, transformations, restorations, 
persecutions, and a resurrection were interpreted through fear, shame, rejection, or 
acceptance, and how history has either made room for hope or sequestered hope as an 
experience to be controlled. 

Exploration of Options for New Roles , Relationships , and Actions 

Research on religious adherence and participation in weekly religious activities 
continues issuing the death toll and is beginning to reveal a broadening gap between the 
current generation of black milJenniaJs and the institutional church. This is occurring 
while millennials in general are more globally connected than ever via access to digital 
media and, simultaneously, while more alone and lonely than at any time in history.! 
have discovered two sobering revelations. First, in the midst of some advances in 

30 Anthony Appiah, The Ethics of Identity (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 

2005), 624, Kindle. 

31 Appiah, The Ethics of identity, 624, Kindle. 
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integrating gathering imperatives, the church is still as segregated in 2016 among 
millennials as it was in 1968 with the builders and the boomers. Second, most of the 
research available on millennial culture and how' this generation congregates has been 
developed mainly from the perspective of white millennial culture, and many of the post- 
church expressions of gathering have been developed to serve an affluent, white, college 
educated, and primarily urban demographic. 

The primary reason for my attention to the decline in black church attendance and 
the lack of gathering alternatives in the young black community evolved out of my 
discovery of the many options available to young white demographics of "none" church 
attenders. Two Harvard researchers. Angie Thurston and Casper ter kuile. piqued my 
interest. 'Their research report entitled. “How We Gather/* investigated organizations that 
gather young people with several critical factors often missed by traditional faith 
gatherings. Organizations like Soul Cycle. Cross Fit. The Dinner Party, Sanctuaries, and 
many others revealed similarities of gathering effectiveness along the following six 
recurring themes in their report. These six themes are present in mission statements, in 
manifestos, and in the conversations of the movements' leaders and participants. 

The opportunity for the church today w ill be found in the same demographic so 
effectively reached by Jesus and his companions, that is to say, positioned among people 
who are suffering as a result of systems, situations, and surroundings, and offering these 
people the missional aspirations reported on by Angie and Casper: community, social 
transformation, purpose finding, creativity, accountability, and—1 am adding a seventh 
component—hope. 32 

3_ Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile, How We Gather (Cambridge, MA: 2015), accessed March 
20, 2017, http://howwegather.org/pdfs/something-more.pdf, 7. 
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I can only imagine what would happen if young urban community developers 
began seeing their localized movements as part of a broad cultural shift toward deeper 
community, both nationally and globally. What would happen if they started gathering 
with a newfound intentionality toward creative communal impact? What would happen if 
young urban developers began to form and organize focused and effective movements 
with a focus on personal spiritual growth and social transformation? There is no doubt 
that new expressions of faith gatherings and gatherings with faith undertones will till the 
void left by struggling mainline denominations that are lighting for survival, splitting 
because of divergent theological interpretations, and dividing because of turf wars on 


11 sea I control and property rights. My wish 


concurs with the researchers who "wish for a 


network of organizations that meet milieu nials with love, depth, and rigor." v ' 


A cq ids itio n of Know 1 1edge i md Sk ills for !n ipie mem mg the PI an 

The goal of acquiring the necessary knowledge and skills for implementing 
"Religion that Works" as a model for transformative change among the black millennial 
demographic currently being missed by the local church will begin with the research of 
Harvard scholars, Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile, who mapped six recurring 
themes in their research on organizations that effectively bring people together in their 
compilation report entitled, “How We Gather." The recurring themes or mantras are 
found in mission statements, in manifestos, and on the hearts of both the leaders and the 
participants of an array of gatherings designed to create community while inspiring 
personal growth. Thurston-and Kuile’s research shows stark similarities in the gathering 


^ Thurston and ter Kuile, How We Gather, 7 
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imperatives between the historical efforts of faith communities and today's strong 
congregations: 

The groups researched speak to rnillennials as friends, offering positive and 
practical advice through clean and personable websites. They encourage an ethos 
of care for self and others and a mindset of abundance. They argue, explicitly or 
implicitly, that each person is a change maker with the opportunity—if not the 
responsibility—to make change for the better. And making change means making 
connection, both broadly in the world and deeply at home ... these organizations 
use secular language while mirroring many of the functions fulfilled by religious 
community. Examples include fellowship, personal reflection, pilgrimage, 
aesthetic discipline, liturgy, confession, and worship. Together, these groups 
encourage friendship, promote neighborhood welfare, and spread messages for 
the betterment of individuals and society. 14 

The Thurston-Kuile report highlights the following six recurring themes* which will serve 


as a focus in the effort to identify 




rnillennials: 

• Community Valuing: fostering deep relationships that center on service to others. 

• Personal transformation: making a conscious and dedicated effort to develop 
one's own body, mind, and spirit. 

• Social transformation: pursuing justice and beauty in the world through the 
creation of networks for good. 

• Purpose finding: clarifying, articulating, and acting on one's personal mission in 
life. 

• Creativity: allowing time and space to activate the imagination and engage in play. 

• Accountability: holding oneself and others responsible for working toward 
defined goals. 


34 Thurston and ter Kuile, //oir We Gather, 8. 
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• Hope: encouraging oneself to persevere and pursue holistic healing and 

communal wellbeing. (I added this to the Thurston-ter Kuiie model as a common 
denominator present in most black millennial gatherings.) 


Ft aiming a Course of Action 

There is a void in the marketplace for gatherings of engaging, productive, 
intellectual, and innovative black millennials and urban-dwellers of color. The contextual 


critique of my current setting raised as a priority the search for and curating of innovative 


methodologies for imaginative faith practices designed to reach new faith adherents, as 


well as the utilization of "collaborative inquiry" as pedagogy for fostering new faith 
communities that would expand on the possibilities of: 1) C reating culturally relevant 
themes designed to attract non-church attending black millennials. 2) Developing an all- 
inclusive epistemic context, which "integrates feeling with cognitive knowing" (these 
environments wall be receptive to non-black attenders but the cultural ethos of the 
gathering will not be modified to accommodate non-black attenders), and 3) Providing 
safe places for critical reflection on commonly held assumptions and dialogue focused on 
building community. 

Creating attractional experiences, developing a relevant epistemic context, and 
providing safe spaces for the movements to occur will be the focus of the initial w'ork. 
Planning a course of action will w'ork concurrently with the provisional trying of new 
roles during conversations with an engaging group of brilliant millennials. 


Provisional Trying of New Roles 
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One of the elements most current missional strategies are missing is input from 
the innovators who are already gathering people and touching lives. One of the goals of 
this work will be to encourage current social innovators to utilize their convening skills in 
assisting with the development of new methodologies to bring people together and to 
expose them to the life and works of Jesus in the framework of a “Religion that Works." 
The following innovators are my friends who will be instrumental in shaping this 
conversation. They are people who have followings, influence, an understanding of how 
to effectively bring people together around a cause, and who will be pivotal in creating 
the model. 


Ministry Focused Conclusion 

Building oft 'ompet cnee and Self Confidence 
in New Roles and Relationships 

“Unless educators expose themselves to the popular culture across the board, their 
discourse will hardly be heard by anyone but themselves. Not only will it be lost, and 
inoperative, it may actually reinforce popular dependency, by underscoring the much- 
vaunted linguistic superiority of the popular classes.'" 3 '^ 

The danger of a single religious narrative when confronting the inevitability of 
cultural change is that it puts at risk the relationship between popular classes and popular 
culture. In the background, according to Freire, is the “dialectical comprehension of the 
relationship between world and awareness, between economic production and cultural 
production, that seems valid to [Freire] to call progressive educators' attention to the 

35 Paulo Freire and Ana Maria Araujo Freire, Pedagogy ! of Hope: Reliving Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed {New York.: Continuum, 1994), 107. 
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contradictory movement between culture's ‘negatives v and "positives.'"^ 1 The cultural 
negatives and positives are the elements of tension held by the church as it bridges the 
gap between the nones and dones and the church, as we currently know it At a workshop 
in Florida a few years ago. I heard renowned theologian Walter Brueggemann say, “the 
great tension for the church is balancing budgets and truth." Transforming the religious 
learning process through a truthful interaction in small groups of committed individuals 
will be the catalyst in developing competence and self-confidence. 

At the heart of MczirovCs transformative learning theory are the ways a person 
changes their frame of reference based on truthful interaction with diverse experiences in 
the world. The change that ultimately manifests in the learner's life is exemplified by 
how the learner expresses life after the transformative experience. Mezirow uses the 
concept of frames of references to refer to how a person categorizes experiences, beliefs, 
people, and events through a lens of rules, criteria, codes, language, schemata, ideology, 
standards, or paradigms. Transformative learning can be defined as “learning that 
transforms problematic frames of reference to make them more inclusive, discriminating, 
reflective, open, and emotionally able to change," 37 Religion in general is inherently 
problematic in that it conflicts with myopic, socially acceptable frames of reference that 
have inflexible rules, class-biased criteria, secret insider codes, its own unique language, 
skewed ideologies, and subjective standards. In the forward of Charles Long's book 
Significations , Professor Charles Winquist concurs with Long's definition of religion as 
orientation. He furthers this train of thought, declaring that this orientation is the 

36 F re ire and Araujo-Freire, Pedagogy of Hope, 107. 

37 Mezirow and Taylor, et al. Transformative Learning in Practice, 22. 




A Reintegration into Life Dictated by a New Perspective 

A rubric to designate biack Christian communities of many denominations came 
into being when slaves decided to "make Jesus their choice** and to share with one 
another their common Christian sense of purpose and Christian understanding of 
their circumstances." 1 ^ 

1 have used the previous quote by West several times in this document because it best 
defines the impetus behind slaves embracing the religion of their oppressors, and it is my 
foundational premise for characterizing the need for the culturally relevant faith 
experiences being reimagined in my research titled "Religion that Works; Emerging 
expressions of Imaginative Faith Practices for People of Color." The following four 
phases w ill demonstrate how this project's research will engage public sentiment 
existing research on the attendance patterns of millennials, and the exploration of new 
methodologies; 

Phase I: Incorporate Mezirow's Transformative Learning process in the 
development of "A Religion that Works" ethos: 

a. Discern the disorienting dilemma; 

b. Self and community examination (with feelings of shame or guilt); 

c. A critical assessment of epistemic, sociocultural, or psychic assumptions; 

38 Charles H. Long, Significations: Signs t Symbols, and images in the interpretation of 
Religion (Aurora, CO: Davies Group, 1999), iv. 

West, Prophesy Del ire ranee, 97. 
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d, Recognition of a connection between one's discontent and transformation 


processes; 

e. Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and actions: 

f. Planning a course of action; 

g- Acquisition of knowledge and skills for implementing one s plan; 

h. Provisional trying of new' roles; 

i. Building of competence and self-confidence in new roles and 
relationships; 

j. A reintegration into one’s life (and ministry) on the basis of conditions 
dictated by a new perspective. 


Phase II: Imagining and defining the faith oriented goals of “Religion that 
Works": 

a. Creating culturally relevant themes designed to attract non-church 
attending black millennials: To create an experience where participants 
will share with one another their common Christian sense of purpose. 

b. Developing an all-inclusive epistemic context which “integrates feeling 
with cognitive knowing:" These environments will be receptive to non¬ 
black attenders but the cultural ethos of the gathering will not be modified 
to accommodate non-black attenders: To facilitate participants gaining a 
Christian understanding of their circumstances 

c. Providing safe places for critical reflection on commonly held 
assumptions and dialog focused on building community. To accomplish 
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all of the above in a culturally relevant non-church setting without the 
participants feeling the presence or pressure of traditional church 
programming and to encourage a new generation of practitioners to make 
Jesus their choice. 

Phase 111: Developing which of the core outcomes from Thurston-ter Kuile 
research and will be emphasized in each "Religion that Works" gathering 
experience: 

a. Community Valuing: and fostering deep relationships that center on 
service to others. 

b* Personal transformation: Making a conscious and dedicated effort to 
develop one's own body, mind, and spirit. 

c. Social transformation: Pursuing justice and beauty in the world through 
the creation of networks for good. 

d. Purpose finding: Clarifying, articulating, and acting on one s personal 
mission in life. 

e. Creativity: Allowing time and space to activate the imagination and 
engage in play. 

f. Accountability: Holding oneself and others responsible for working 
toward defined goals. 

g. Hope: Encouraging oneself to persevere and pursue holistic healing and 
communal wellbeing. (I added this one to the Thurston-ter Kuile model as 
a common denominator present in most black millennial gatherings.) 
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Phase IV: Identifying the research participants and leaders. Launch models. 

Even though religious organizations are losing ground in both membership and 
finances, there is still reason for hope. 1 see this through the combination of Mezirow's 
Transformative Learning process, the Thurston-ter ICuile research on gathering 
imperatives, and the insights of several experienced men and women who are currently 
involved in the effort to engage millennial culture and specifically black millennia! 
culture. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

As i arrive at the intersection of biblical historical interpretation in light of the 
twenty-first century missionary endeavor* I see a crossroads where the Protestant 
community has waned in its capacity and willingness to reach the unaffiliated, or, at best, 
has become reluctant to present a compelling reason for affiliation. Proselytizing zeal has 
always accompanied barbaric crusades, sell-a 11 missionary journeys, wild-eyed treks into 
the wilderness without a compass, and the hand-to-hand combat of personal witness: but 
it has given way to gathering along caste distinction, socio-economic strata, and affinity 
along interest, age. and race. 

This chapter explores the biblical underpinnings of the project's goal. In light of 
the church's current dilemma—as an institution beholden to a generation that seems, thus 
far, apathetic or even disinclined to secure its future—looking to biblical narratives on 
gathering imperatives, conversion techniques, contextual discernment, and historical 
misreadings and missteps will shed light on possible corrective, conciliatory, or otherwise 
right steps for the church to take today. 

There is a quandary in the margins of the Hebrew text that points towards 
nationalism as an agenda and begs the question: Is the Hebrew narrative only good as an 
instruction manual for subduing kingdoms, conquering neighbors, and overcoming foes? 
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Or is there a sincere elucidation of constructing solidarity with strangers, incorporating 

the marginalized outsider into the fold of community, and offering a compelling 

transformative witness? For hundreds of years. Israel existed as a precariously clannish 

culture, consisting of twelve individual tribes that fell apart and regrouped. A tenacious 

commitment to Yahwistic faith was a factor, but not necessarily the primary reason for 

the numerical growth in adherents to the worship of Yahweh. Some scholars believe the 

worshippers of Yahweh were a relatively small group of former desert dwellers who 

encountered the indigenous people of their new land with the idea of converting them to 

the worship of Yahweh. John Bright asserts. 

The vast majority of those who became members of Israel had long been resident 
in the land and had not been worshippers of Yahweh until, after the land had been 
won, they embraced the new faith that had come to them. Nor can we suppose 
that this last was accomplished gradually, through individual conversion, as a 
result of missionary activity in a modem sense. 1 

Bright believes the conversion of great numbers to Yahwistic faith practices was 
through a process of'"mass conversions like the great covenant at Shechem.'' 2 Joshua 
24:24-28, describes the following ceremony where the entire tribe turned from idol 
worship to the worship of God: 

The people said to Joshua, “The Lord our God we will serve, and him we will 
obey.'' So Joshua made a covenant with the people that day, and made statutes 
and ordinances for them at Shechem. Joshua wrote these words in the book of the 
law of God; and he took a large stone, and set it up there under the oak in the 
sanctuary of the Lord. Joshua said to all the people, “See, this stone shall be a 
witness against us; for it has heard all the words of the Lord that he spoke to us; 
therefore it shall be a witness against you, if you deal falsely with your God." So 
Joshua sent the people away to their inheritances. 


1 John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972). 165. 

2 Bright, A History of Israel , 165, 
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Even though Bright offers a disclaimer on the validity of "mass conversion/' 1 
believe the progression of current day missionary methodologies evolved from the 
Israelite's historical process of conquest, domination, and conversion of people groups in 
their path. My goal in the analysis of 1 Chronicles 12:32, which reads, “Of issachar, 
those who had understanding of the times, to know' what Israel ought to do. two hundred 
chiefs, and all their kindred under their command." is to determine what was meant by 
the sons of Jssachar having an “understanding of the times" in relation to changing 
morays and values. Also, can cultural discernment through a biblical lens provide insights 
for developing effective faith expressions for twenty-first century millennia Is and their 
Gen-X companions? 

There is an even larger pink elephant in the margins of the Matthew 28:19 text, 
which reads. “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit," with its male-dominated, patriarchal 
voice compelling compliance and demanding devotion, while being used historically as a 
tool for slavery, domination, objectification, and marginalization. This perspective raises 
the question: Can the text found in Matthew 28:19 be redeemed to reflect a twenty-first- 
century ethic, committed to reforming faith communities and recapturing the intent of 
Jesus when he uttered those words compelling his followers to go and make some friends 
who will follow the way that he (Jesus) prescribed, 

A conflation of the concepts of''knowing'’ the times through the geo-political lens 
of 1 Chronicles 12:32, and the clarion call of Matthew 28:19 to “go" and "make" 
disciples of "all nations" will fundamentally shape the future of new faith forming 
practices designed to reach new cultures of emerging faith adherents. Jn addition to 
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knowing the cultural specifics of the times, the church must consider the validity of all 
voices when discerning an appropriate response to the current times and context. 

Content Summary 

1 will analyze Chronicles, to include highlighted aspects of cultural discernment in 
1 Chronicles 12:32, through a biblical lens with the goal of determining any correlations 
between the wisdom of the sons of Issachar in relation to insights needed for today's 
church to gain relevance for reaching millennia Is and their Gen-X companions for faith 
formation in new expressions of church. Next. I will demonstrate the necessity for the 
church to expand its circle of inclusion as it responds to the current times by utilizing an 
analysis of the Matthew text. 'The results of the Matthean analysis will expose the 
dialectical opposition between social convention and individual spiritualty of then and 
now. Finally, the Matthew 28:19 text will give the church insight as to how it might 
navigate the tensions between a faith that calls us to critique culture and gospel relevance 
that provides hope to the disenfranchised, the marginalized, and the detractors. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Exegetical Analysis of the Text 

After SauFs suicide in the heat of battle, recorded in chapter 10 of 1 Chronicles, 
and the dismantling of his legacy in chapter 11, it becomes clear that there is another 
reason for David's image campaign by the chronicler. The revision of David's legacy 
would be important to his reign as King. Chapter 12 begins to put into perspective the 
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scope of the fight ahead for David with a roll call of tribes and militias from near and far 


that began pledging their support by the thousands. More specifically, there were 340,822 
men in the ranks who prepared for battle on David's behalf, according to the Chronicler 
w ho was bent on restoring the image and legitimacy of David's rule. 

As one of the historically positioned writings in the Hebrew' Bible, the translation 
of Chronicles as "the Matter of the Days" is most appropriate for a discussion on framing 
faith formation during today's unique times. Lawrence Boadt defines the Book of 
Chronicles as a document that emphasizes the importance of "the cult, prayer, w orship, 
and ritual purity as a way of life."' Furthermore, in many ways, this experience parallels 


the Israelites' isolation during the time of the Babylonian exile as well as the challenges 


they faced during their time of reorientation to life with the rewriting of Israel's historical 


traditions. The rewrite excludes David's rape of Bathsheba and his commands to mui der 


all of his enemies as he lay dying. .If an authorized autobiography is a person's attempt to 
whitewash any negative facts that could cloud future reverence. David's depiction in the 
Chronicles is revisionist perfection. His ethical flaws are omitted, glossed over, or 
credited with a "devil made me do it" analogy. The devil made David take the 
controversial census, the devil hampered David's efforts to complete the temple, and 
David's son Absalom's revolt is never mentioned. Boadt, speaking to the revised 
portrayal of David in Chronicles writes, “David is shown to be totally consumed w ith 
zeal for the right worship of Yahweh. He becomes a second lawgiver almost as great as 


Lawrence Boadt, Richard J. Clifford, and Daniel J. Harrington, Reading the Did Testament: An 
Introduction (New York: Paulist Press, 2012), 449, 
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Moses/" 4 5 David receives an historical facelift in light of the political challenges facing a 
people without concrete leadership and the future role of the temple in question. 

The dissimilarities between 1 Chronicles and 2 Samuel repeatedly highlight the 
leadership prowess of David and the abject failure of Saul, signaling to the reader that 
there is a larger mission evolving. This mission doesn't materialize until chapter 29. 
when David passes the power to Solomon, who ultimately completes the temple. The role 
of the temple changed after the Israelite's exile in Babylonia, and the Chronicler 
attempted to give hope in a radically changing world. The world has changed again after 
the decline in credibility of the current day temple. The search now is for a relevant 
perspective from the sons of issachar. who understand the times. 


Examination of Key Words 

Of Issachar those who had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought 
to do, two hundred chiefs, and all their kindred under their command. 

I Chronicles 12:32 

Issachar was the ninth son of Jacob and Leah, and the ancestor of the tribe 

occupying part of northern Canaan (Josh. 17:10), which was ultimately conquered by the 

Assyrians in 732 BCE. His brother was Zebulun (Gen. 30:18-20). 

Raymond Apple provides insight to Issachar s name, pronunciation, and meaning: 

Brown, Driver and Briggs' Hebrew and English Lexicon 1 says, “etymology and 
meaning dubious' 1 . Its kernel, s-kh-r, a reward ‘recompense, is the key word in 
the whole story and is also central to both the preceding narrative (Gen. 29:15) 
and its sequel (Gen. 30:35-43), making the story a virtual play on this wordf 


4 Boadt, Clifford, and Harrington, Reading the Old Testament , 451. 

5 Raymond Apple, "Rewarding a Mitzvah: the Etymology of Issakhar,” Jewish Bible Quarterly , 
accessed January 10, 2017, Online, EBSCO, 91-96. 
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Apple continues. 

When Issakhar was born. Leah said, God has given me my reward [sekhari | tor 
having given my maid (Zi I pah) to my husband (Gen. 30; 18, JPS 1962). Where the 
Hebrew has sekhari, which can mean both my hire and my reward. The 
background is given in Genesis 30:9, When Leah saw that she had stopped 
bearing, she took her maid Zilpah and gave her to Jacob as concubine/ 1 

To approach the i Chronicles text effectively, it is important to note that the 

events recorded took place in the mid-eighth century BC\ and the intended recipients of 

the information encountered it during the post-exilic period. An understanding of the 

socio-cultural setting was important to the author. This can be inferred based on how 

much time was devoted to naming and enumerating the tribes involved in the actions 

leading up to David's rule. Also noteworthy is how much content was committed to 

lisling specific details about the numbers of men who were brought to David as a 

physical demonstration of each tribe's desire to acknowledge him as their King. 

Even though the statement appears to be a disjointed declaration appearing out of 

thin air, but related to the militarization dialog earlier in the chapter, the focus on 

understanding the times brings meaning to what ancient Israel was facing and an 

awareness for those who are charged with discerning the times today. 

Key Word: " Oflssachar ” 

Issachar was the ninth son of Jacob and the fifth son of the union between Leah 
and Jacob. This union was the result of an exchange negotiated by Rachel. Leah got a 
night of sex with Jacob, Rachel’s husband. Rachel got Leah's mandrakes. The mandrake 


6 Apple. Rewarding a Milzvak 91. 
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plant (in Hebrew, Dud a ' un ), according to the Davis Dictionary of the Bible. 1 was from 
the Atropa Mandragora of Linnaeus variety, with a root like an apple-shaped beet, and 
white and reddish blossoms. It was considered to be a “Jove plant," like a Viagra of yore, 
thought to have powers to stimulate and excite. The scriptures recall Rachel giving Jacob 
to Leah for the night. Jssachar was conceived and named the equivalent of “man of hire" 
due to the circumstances surrounding his conception. An explanation for Issac-har's 
ability for discerning the times is found in Genesis 49:14-15. where Jacob describes 


Jssachar and his descendants as “a strong donkey, lying down between the sheepfoids." 
In v. 15. “he saw that a resting place was good, and that the land was pleasant: so he 
bowed his shoulder to the burden and became a slave at forced labor.” The major 
question unanswered is how did the sons of Issachar know what the times were saying? 

Although the NRSV omits the word “sons." earlier in I Chronicles 7:1. the term 
appears and confirms the identity of the sons of Issachar. w ho were named Tola, Puah, 

Jashub, and Shimron-four. Tola's sons were Uzzi, Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai. Ibsam, and 
Shemuel. 1 Chronicle 7:1-5 states. 


Issachar was the father of four sons: Tola, Puah, Jashub, and Shimron. Tola was 
the father of Uzzi, Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai, Jbsam, and Shemuel, who were all 
brave soldiers and family leaders in their clan. There were 22,600 people in 
Tola's family by the time David became king. Uzzi was the father of Izrahiah and 
the grandfather of Michael, Obadiah, Joel, and Isshiah, who were also family 
leaders. Their families were so large that they had 36,000 soldiers in their clans. 

In fact, according to family records, the tribe of Issachar had a total of 87,000 
warriors. 


In the lengthy line of tribal leaders who committed the lives and wellbeing of 
hundreds of thousands of men to the charge of David, there was one uniquely interesting 
note that stands out in the lineup, and that is the tribe of Issachar. 


7 John D. Davis, A Dictionary of the Bible (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954). 494. 
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Key Word: Understanding (he Times 

This phrase will be one of two grounding scriptures for the larger body of work 
surrounding the potential opportunities to repair the relationship between the church and 
emerging generations. This text is a treatise on leadership at multiple levels, and 1 believe 
the circumstances surrounding issachar's birth and early childhood (including the 
negotiated deal between Rachel and Leah) prepared him for leadership. His discernment 
was honed in tense family environments. One of Issachar's primary attributes that 
contributed to the reign of David was his wisdom. Knoppers asserts. "In the writings of 
Qoheleth. the limes (for sowing, weeping, dying, etc.) are deemed important (Qoh 3:1-8)" 
but Qoheleth feels that, "times cannot be predicted and lie ultimately beyond human 
control.’ s The Qoheletl quote is a reminder to the church of the very fact that the church 
has been relegated to operate within the boundaries of generational shi lls since the 
beginning of time. The shifts cannot be predicted but there are personal, familial, and 
societal indicators that inform movements significant to the church’s operational future. 

Knoppers concludes, and 1 agree, that the "optimistic’’ insertion of the sons of 
Issachar is "an assessment of the relationship among experience, analysis, and action.’’ 8 9 
The consideration for the word "understanding" is the same as the word used for King 
David seeking counsel from the wise men when he was challenged by Queen Vashti's 
refusal to respond to his command. One thing we can surly ascertain from the text is the 
societal tension created by the change in leadership as David rose to power. Social 

8 Knoppers, 1 Chronicles 10-29 , 197. 

9 Knoppers, 1 Chronicles 10-29 , 197. 
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change is always a byproduct of changes in leadership. For example, when a new 
executive leader enters a company there is a transfusion of psychosocial DNA, emotional 
baggage, and temperament dynamics. The same transfusion applies to the biblical 
application of leadership change. David's willingness to seek counsel was an indication 
of his leadership savvy and self-awareness, which was key to his ability to lead 
effectively. Even though David was extremely confident, he appears to have embodied an 
open transcendent perspective that enabled him to reach beyond the hubris of leadership 
authority to seek wisdom from the sons of Issachar who had demonstrated the ability to 
discern mtssional opportunities. John Seel in Aeii Copcmicatis warns the evangelical 
church on the peril of basing future prowess on past successes; he references several 
avoidable historical incidents that resulted in disastrous outcomes because of hubris. Seel 
feels that, “Those wlu find themselves in the closed transcendent social imaginary have 
an unquestioned certainty about their position, which is held without much self- 
awareness." 11 * He continues listing the major intellectual problem with the closed 
transcendental view, which is fundamentally rooted in right-and-wrong thinking that 
places reality in a binary universe filled with absolutes. Seel sees the problem with this 
cognitive methodology as being a ‘'confidence based on a faulty view of human 
knowledge and an erroneous view of faith," 11 This view is based on inherent 
judgmental ism that runs contrary to the wisdom of sound advice. When interpreting the 
wisdom of David and his willingness to display the vulnerability of not knowing, Seel 
compares post-modernity's reluctance to admit that the postmodern church has yet to 

10 John Seel, New Copern leans; Understanding the Millennial Contribution to the Church 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2017), 74. 

11 Seel, New Coper means, 75. 
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invent an approach better than the ancient church. Seel quotes K.A. Smith, who writes, 
"That the most powerful way to reach a postmodern world is by recovering tradition/' 12 
Smith admonishes the church to "refuse to be haunted by the Cartesian anxiety." 13 He 
continues saying, “Those whose Christian experience has been shaped by American 
fundamentalism are particularly open and receptive to this critique of determinate modern 
religion since we have seen and experienced firsthand the kind of harm that is done— 
both to people and the gospel—by such practices and theological formulations." 13 This 
distancing from the harmful effects of a closed transcendental social imaginary is 
accomplished by eliminating the Descartian philosophy that believed one could only be 
certain of what was doubted, which is the genesis of the Rene Descartes quote "Cogito 


ergo sum." translated as “I think, therefore I am/' The virtual power in David's 
understanding therefore was the practice of being open to the social imaginary of the sons 
of Issaehar. 


Research-Based Analysis of Literary Coat ext 

With the loss of sovereignty before and during the Jewish exile to Babylon, there 
was intense interest in defining membership to the Jewish community. When the books of 
Chronicles were written, it appeared that Jewish people were most concerned with 
delineating from the emerging Samaritan sect and establishing a distinct national religion, 


Seel, New Copern scans,7 5 , 
L ’ Seel, New Copemicans, 77, 
14 Seel, Aten- Copemicans, 77. 



subsequently dividing the Chronicles into two distinct themes: exclusivism and 
nationalism. 

For the sake of establishing the prevailing premise for the Chronicles, there has 
been extensive debate about the authorship of the writings and the unity of Chronic les- 
Ez ra -N e h e in i a h, 1 n h i s book. Israel in the Boo k of ( hr on i cles , H . G. M. Williamson 
addresses the tension of the unity theory, based on the works of four respected writers.^ 
Sara Japhet. one of the four, argues that the Chronicler was not anti-Samaritan, and that 
he was not also the author of the Ezra-Nehemiah text. k ' Williamson notes that several 
scholars maintain that the Chronicles, Ezra, and Nchcmiah were separate works written 
by the same person but he maintained definitive thoughts on the "Chronicler's 
eschatology, his messianism, and his understanding of theocracy.*' 17 

The following comparisons of Chronicles to Ezra and Nehemiah offer further 
indication of the unity of the three documents and the importance of continuity, while 
presenting the case for national-religious unity: 

A. Vocabulary: In assigning a specific date and time to the origin of the Chronicles, 
it appears that the amount of Elebrew known by the WTiters at the time was 
minimal. Williamson believes that it is possible to distinguish between the 
postexilic Hebrew and Mishanaic Hebrew dialects of later times. 18 There appears 

Sara Japhet, I & II Chronicles: A Commentary (Louisville: Westininster/John Knox Tress, 1993), 

274, 

16 H. G. M, Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1977), 3. 

17 Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 3. 

18 Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 39. 
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to be sufficient cultic technical language in Chronicles for it to be more than 
happenstance 

B. Style: Williamson emphasizes ‘'extreme caution determining the 'peculiarity of 
style phenomenon 1 , which may in fact reflect only the style of a particular literary 
period for which we are so scantily informed. 1 ' 19 Authorial style is significant in 
determining the validity of I Chronicles 12 in light of the presence of P source 
and Ezra and Nehemiah sources, but Williamson stands on the side of multiple 
authors and same sources, with the debate continuing. I stand in agreement with 
Williamson. 

C Ideology: I Chronicles reflects similar interest, outlook, and theology as 
previously written sources, such as condoning mixed marriages, consistently 
using the name Israel instead of Jacob for Patriarch, and in the arrangement of the 
genealogy in 1 Chronicles 1-2:2. which points directly to Israel. 

D. Theology: The basis of the Chronicler's theology is his emphasis upon the 

doctrine of immediate retribution. There is no hint of this doctrine in Ezr.-Neh. 20 
This positioned the monarch's fortunes being directly related to their obedience to 
the law of God. The role of prophecy was also prominent in the development of their 
history. Because of the lack of written history, Williamson reasons, “the Chronicler could 
not have conceived of his people's history without the influence of prophecy upon it.” 21 


Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 39. 
Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles, 67. 
Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles , 68. 
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The account of Saul's death and David's rise is the formal beginning of the 
Chronicler's narrative proper/ 2 in an effort to dismiss Saul's reign and accomplishments, 
underscoring instead David's assent to power, the Chronicler employs a number of 
sources that have questionable validity in theological circles. The extensive sourcing of 
previously written biblical material also increases the persuasiveness of David's ascent to 
power according to Robert H. Pfeiffer/' There remains significant disagreement about 
whether the text in I Chronicles found in vv, 1-23 and 24-41 was two distinct parts. In 
Anchor Bible commentary, Jacob Myers notes that the references to Zikiag, denoting two 
distinct time periods, increases the tension between Rudolph, who fell the two sections 
were joined by w ritings on the legions of military personnel committed to the King's rule 
by the various tribes, and Roth stein who believed the text is one literary unit/ 4 Myers 
concludes. "Whether the whole chapter is a unit or composed of smaller segments is not 
quite clear." 2 " 

To further complicate the one-narrative, two-narratives debate, the Barnes ' Motes 
commentary posits that "this chapter of Chronicles is composed wholly of matter that is 
new' to us/~ 6 and adds that there are no corresponding accounts in the book of Samuel, 
thereby contradicting both Rudolph and Rothstein's positions. The first goal of 
Chronicles was “to demonstrate for the history of a divided monarchy that a faithful 

22 Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles. 95. 

Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (Wilmington, DE; International Academic 
Publishers, 1979), 803. 

24 Johann Wilhelm Roth stein, and Johannes Hanel, Das erste Buch der Chronik (Leipzig; 

Deichert, 1927), ix-lxxxii, 

Jacob M. Myers, / Chronicles (Garden City/NY: Doubleday, 1965), 95. 

6 Albert Barnes, James G. Murphy, F. C. Cook, E. B. Pusey, H. C. Leupold, and Robert Frew, 
Barnes 1 Notes (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996), 340. 
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nucleus does not exclude others, but is a representative center to which all the children of 
Israel may be welcomed if they will return/'* 7 The second goal was “to demonstrate the 
unique legitimacy of the Jerusalem temple in w hich were fully the realized aspirations 
and expectations of earlier generations/' 28 

Ex pia mi I io n of' Gram mat ical Details 

Of Jssachar, those who had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought 
to do, two hundred chiefs, and all their kindred under their command. 

1 Chronicles 12:32 

The Hermeneia commentary points out that "the combination of the following 
verb and noun; "those who had understanding*' 2 '* is employed elsewhere in scripture. 

Ralph Klein, however, believes the reference to Issachar was an "ideological comment 
not reflecting any specific information about the tribe/* >n That said, the identification of 
only two hundred men as "heads" indicates one of two possibilities, f irst, this could 
imply that the entire tribe committed to David, and the number was all-inclusive. Second, 
this may mean that the two hundred were indeed wise men, versed in the law and 
customs of the day. Japhet sees the phrase “understanding of the times" as a "conflation 
of two other phrases; yod e hinah as a synonym of wise men" and, "yode ha in im found 
in Esther 1:13," reflecting, “the wise men who knew the times/ 01 

' 7 W i 11 i am son, Israel in fhe Books of Chroniales, I40, 

2S Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles , 312. 

Ralph W. Klein, and Thomas Kriiger, Hermeneia , / Chronicles: ■ Commentary (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2006), 324. 

w Klein and Kriiger, Hermeneia t / Chronicles, 324. 
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Scholars have identified an abundance of instances of overlapping concepts and 
the intersectionaiity of 1 Chronicles 1 i and 12, but to explain the repetition, Knoppers 
considers it, "methodologically hazardous to ascertain the Chronicler's position excising 
most of the texts that pertain to the issue as later insertions,"' 2 and points to the following 
three arguments supporting repetition. First the Chronicler, “in contrast to the authors of 
Samuel, does not devote major narrative sections either to David's sojourn in the 
wilderness of Judah or to his stay at Ziqlag,"° Second, “repetition would not validate 
removing all of 12:24-43 from the original composition of Chronicles." 

Last. "It'one were to push the force of traditional source-critical and redaction- 
critical arguments, it would be compelling to excise not only I Chronicles 12 but also I 
Chronicles 1 I (vs. I 1-47)."° In chapter I 1 of ! Chronicles, there are parallels to 2 Samuel 
23 that cannot be minimized in the larger effort to understand how the commendation of 
heroes in David's army connects the list in chapter 1 I to the lengthy chronology in 
chapter 12. Eugene Merrill mentions the Benjaminite defectors from Saul's army, which 
contributed to David's rise to power and dominance. This point is relevant because of the 
absence of a mention of Issachar prior to the appearance of the lssachar Tribe in 1 
Chronicles 12:32. There are "thirty" tribes and forces mentioned in chapter 1 1 (compared 


11 Sara Japhet, I rf- il Chronicles: A Commentary (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993), 

268. 

32 Knoppers, l Chronicles 10-29, 572. 

33 Knoppers, 1 Chronicles JO-29 ( 572. 

34 Knoppers, / Chronicles 10-29, 573. 

15 Knoppers, l Chronicles 10-29, 573. 
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to Samuel's twenty-nine tribes) who, according to Merrill, were analogous with the elite 
forces. 36 

Does it matter whether Chronicles derives from the Samuel writings, and whether 
the authors of Ezra and Nehemiah compiled it? It matters only insofar as David's reign at 
Hebron (1 Chron. !2:24-39a) and the chronological listing of David's rise (1 Chron. 

10:14; I 1-1-9) is significant to the inclusion of the sons of Issachar in the tribal militias 
listed in chapter 12. There, they are described as two hundred advisors to David who 
“understood the times" amidst the hundreds of thousands of tribal warriors (listed in 
1 1:10-47. 12:1-8. 12:17-19. and 12:30). In summary. Knoppers acknowledges. "The 
unusual symmetry between divine and human wills that renders David king and 
consolidates the kingdom elucidates the presentation of a joyful pan-Israel banquet as one 
of the high points in Israelite history." 17 

The words in the foeus lext of I Chronicles 12:32 wi 11 frame my work to idenlify 
and develop methodologies of emerging faith practices for a new generation of black 
millennial practitioners. “Of Issachar, those who had understanding of the times, to know 
what Israel ought to do v speaks to the necessity of the church to discern the current 
cultural predicament subsequently, in a shrinking market the church will not need as 
much manpower and financial resources to accomplish its mission of offering Jesus as 
the solution to the human predicament. The significance of this text in relation to 
“understanding the times" is foundational for understanding the specifics of the emerging 
culture. Seeks term for millennial culture is "The New Copemicans,'' which is based on 

36 Eugene H. Merrill, A Commentary on 1 & 2 Chronicles (Grand Rapids: Kregel Academic, 

2015), 168. 

^ Knoppers, I Chronicles 10-29, 578. 
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Galileo's work published in 1632 on two controversial theories of the universe where two 

characters, Simlicio (Aristotelian worldview) and Salviati (Copernican heliocentric 

worldview), war over whether the planets orbit around the earth or the sun. Because of 

Galileo's boldness in challenging closely held worldviews in his book. Dialogue 

C 'oncerning T\ vo (’/?ief War]d Systems, h e vvas t r i ed and p I aced o n ho use arrest where he 

died in the ninth year. 1 he Aristotelians used the Psalms 104:5 text as proof of the sun 

rising against the backdrop of an un movable earth, but the Co pern i cans were w ill ing to 

risk conventional wisdom. Galileo was Copernican because he saw a different reality and 

was w illing to live boldly into the new reality in the same fashion as a new generation of 

Copernicans. according to Seel, who are living without apology, different than those who 

lived before them. Seel's name seems apropos for millennial culture, a demographic 

whose pension to fluidity moves un fazed through disruptions w hile embracing new 

realities the traditional church has been reluctant to embrace. Churches decline for a 

multitude of reasons but die for one reason—an inability to be relevant to the next 

generation. “Understanding the times" is the difficult, uncomfortable, and sometimes 

ugly work of embracing the new reality that, just as the earth circles the sun for its 

existence, the church is dependent on culture for existence, David understood that fact 

and afterward prevailed. 

Research-Based Analysis of Historical Context 

Jacob Myers in his Anchor Bible commentary on 1 Chronicles states. 

The intent of the Chronicler was neither to rewrite the history of Judah nor 
specifically to gather together what had not been covered by his predecessors. His 
w'ork is a lesson for the people of his time and situation drawn from the history of 
his people, 38 

Myers, I Chronicles , xvii. 
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The first section of I Chronicles 12 depicts the development of David's 
affiliations: the Israelite tribes marshal warriors from the families of Benjamin, Judah, 
Manasseh, and Gad, all joining forces after David‘s conquest of Jerusalem. The 
subsequent verses in chapter 12 enumerate warriors committed by each tribe. This is 
important to this exegesis because, according to Knoppers, the chapter identifies “two 
traditional justifications for royal rule: divine election and popular demand." - ^ The 
Barnes' Notes commentary interprets the text as mainly political, thus the reason for 
Issacliar's presence among the ranks was to help the new regime navigate the difficult 
waters of diversity and the tentative dynamics of cultural differences stemming from the 
merging of vast forces. Based on the use of the words “understanding the times/' several 
commentators perceived the I ssac ha r leaders as astronomers and astrologers. 

In an effort to present a picture of support and solidarity for David's rise to power. 

I Chronicles 12:32 (CEB) provides clarity about the extent of military preparedness. The 
follow ing tribes were part of the Chronicler's intent to tangibly turn “the kingdom of Saul 
over to David as consonant with the word of Yhwh." (1 Chron. 12:24): 40 

6.800 from Judah, who were armed with shields and spears; 

7,100 from Simeon; 

4,600 from Levi, including Jehoiada, wTio was a leader from Aaron's descendants, 

and his 3,700 men, as well as Zadok, who was a brave soldier, and 22 of his 

relatives, who were also officers; 3,000 from Benjamin, because this was SauPs 

own tribe and most of the men had remained loyal to him; 

20.800 from Ephraim, who were not only brave, but also famous in their clans; 

18,000 from West Manasseh, who had been chosen to help make David king; 

3 Knoppers. f Chronicles 10-29, 575. 

40 Knoppers, 1 Chronicles 10-29, 577. 
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200 leaders from lssachar. along with troops under their command—these leaders 
knew' the right time to do what needed to be done: 

50,000 from Zebu Inn. who were not only loyal, but also trained to use any 
weapon: 

1.000 officers from Naphtali and 

37,000 soldiers armed with shields and spears; 

28-600 from Dan; 

40.000 from Asher: and 

120.000 from the tribes of Reuben. Gad. and Bast Manasseh. who were armed 
with all kinds of weapons. 

The small number of personnel from the tribe of Judah has challenged scholars, 
but surprisingly, there is no shock at the microscopic numbers from lssachar. The real 
focus in the entire moment is the realization that “David does not make Israel; God and 
Israel make David." 41 In conclusion, even though the Chronicler expounds on Zebulun's 
excellence in significant ways (including the details on his troops, his integrity, and his 
focus on purpose), lssachar is listed as a leader with the ability to see Israel through this 
current transition and future evolutions. 

Passage Implications for ihe Project 

“Of lssachar, those who had understanding of the times.’' 

(1 Chronicles 12:32) 

The word "understanding' 1 is the Hebrew word binah , which means "to have 
discernment or to act with caution.” According to Strongs Concordance , it derives from 


4 Knoppers, / Chronicles 10-29 , 578. 
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a root verb that means 'To separate something mentally, and to distinguish its parts/ 42 
When considering the Israelite dilemma of merging tribal cultures, ancestral mores, 
religious values, and interpretations, discernment was the key element needed to move 
the people into fellowship. The sons of issachar understood the times, were skillful at 
analyzing the epochs, and they knew what would be needed to bring their nation into a 
new' era. 

Discerning and understanding the nuances of current day religious culture 
and compelling a defecting generation toward a relationship with Jesus will 
require a new set of skills. This skillset will mirror gathering the imperatives that 
are demonstrating effectiveness. In their compilation report entitled How We 
(Jafhet\ Harvard scholars Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile mapped six 
recurring themes in their research on organizations that effectively bring people 
together. ^ Understanding and interpreting the cultural specifics of a successful 
gathering binah will impact the ultimate outcome of the gathering. 

The sons of Issachar were only required to send two hundred men to the front 
lines, while all of the other tribes sent thousands because they were acutely aware of their 
surroundings and, therefore, did not have to potentially sacrifice their entire tribe in battle. 
Unlike Issachar, the religious establishment today is sacrificing thousands because of the 
lack of gathering binah. Religion in general is inherently problematic in that it conflicts 
with myopic, socially acceptable frames of reference that have inflexible rules, class- 
biased criteria, secret insider codes, its own unique language, skewed ideologies, and 
subjective standards. Discovering personal significance and how that significance 

Strong's Concordance , accessed May 12, 2018, https://biblehub.com/str/hebrew/998.htm. 

43 Thurston and ter Kuile, How We Gather, 7. 



contributes to society is the work of understanding, and it is the gathering hinah that 
should be a significant part of any "Religion that Works" movement 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Exegefieat Analysis of the Text 

hocus Text: Matthew 28:19. "Go therefore and make disciples of all nations." 

The text commonly known as the Great Commission, found in Matthew 28:19-20. 
and referenced in Mark 16:14-18, Luke 24:36-49. John 20:19-23. and Acts 1:9-1 L 
reminds every Christian practitioner of the importance of sharing the narrative of Jesus' 
mission and subsequently recruiting new ad lie rents to the fold. According to one of my 
mentors many years ago "the C hristian faith is about one beggar telling another beggar 
where he or she found the bread." At the core of the visionary impetus of Christianity is 
the compelling present urgency of the universal call to offer w hat now comes as an 
anticipated announcement at the culmination of Jesus'journey recorded in the Matthean 
text. This includes sharing the message with ‘‘all nations," which cryptic inclusivity some 
scholars debate, but most agree that the call would include Jewash practitioners who were 
not yet part of the community of devotees to the message of Jesus and their Gentiles 
neighbors. There is obvious tension surrounding the issue of inclusion in Matthew's 
account, who is certainly un-Pauline in this regard, but it is not presumed that he is 
consciously anti-Pauline, as has been argued by David Sim. 44 


44 David C Sim, Apocalyptic Eschatology in the Gospel of Matthew (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), 182. 
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Raymond Brown refers to Matthew 28:19 as anticipated parousia 11 and 
comments on the potency of the commission saying, “this brief ending is so rich that it 
would be hard to say more of greater things in the same number of words." 4 ''' In light of 
the original intent of the message and twenty-first century interpretations of what is 
meant by going and making disciples of all nations, the reason this text stood out as 
important to the discussion on proselytization and the expansion of Christianity lies in 
agreeing on the ultimate goal and importance of grow ing the tribe. 1 am most interested in 
whether or not “aII" really meant "all Gentiles." or was this treatise an announcement of 
further exc I u s i v ity and margina I ization in an effort of ob jectitlcation Jor purposes of 
growing the movement based on a cryptic description of ethnos/e//7/7c. or whether "all 
people" were actually one of three categories of people described in a 1974 article by D. 
Hare and l). Harrington, titled "Make Disciples of All the Gentiles." 44 in which John 
Meier poses the following three scenarios as possible answers to the question of 
inclusion: There are "{1) cases where the word clearly refers only to Gentiles; (II) cases 
where he consider it unclear whether the word refers only to Gentiles; (III) cases where 
he consider it clear or highly probable that the word does not refer only to Gentiles. 1,47 
These questions bring to light the fact that the Matthean text was previously interpreted 
as a Jewish-Christian document contextually but now appears to be a break in Matthew's 
commitment to a connection to Judaism. Jn what appears to be the development of a 

45 Raymond Edward Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University' Press, 203 0), 674. 

4(1 Douglas R. A. Hare and Daniel J Harrington, “Make Disciples of all the Gentiles (Mt 28:19)2’ 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 37, no. 3 (July 1975): 359, accessed March 8, 2017, ATLA Religion 
Database with A TLA Serials, EBSCO host, 

4j John P Meier, "Nations or Gentiles in Matthew 28:19." The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 39, no. 

1 (January 1977), 39. accessed March 8, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOAftv/. 
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contentious feud. The New Jerome Biblical Commentary intimates that Matthew's 
community had "been placed outside of Judaism by the rabbis of Jamnia through a ban 
called the birkat ha mm in im (ca. AD 801." 48 This event could have been the catalyst that 
promoted the possible inclusion of Gentiles and the missional call to "go" and let "all" of 
them know that they are family 

In conclusion. 1 concur with the Jerome commentary that Matthew's primary 
intent was to "write a handbook for church leaders to assist them in preaching, teaching, 
worship, mission, and polemic" and to "insert this handbook into the story of a living 
person. Jesus Christ." but also question if the handbook really includes the people outside 
the circle of Judaism. In a prophetic book published in 1985, Gerald H. Anderson's 
article. "Christian Mission and Human Transformation: Toward Century 2 L" proposes 
six profound challenges to consider in retrospect as to how the Christian community has 
lared as it "goes" into the future while it lets "all" of the nations know 7 that they are 
family. The six challenges when considering Christianity's impact on the world and the 
possible future implications as to how we will connect are: Threat of nuclear war. the axis 
of Christianity tilts southward, religious pluralism, discipleship under authoritarian 
regimes, evangelism and social justice, and mission and not sub-mission. 44 Anderson 
reminds us of the words of Bishop Desmond Tutu who said, "As Christians we are 
prisoners of hope." The final words of the Great Commission are, "Lo, I am with you 
always, to the close of the ageThe Great Commission is a testament of the importance 

48 Raymond Edward Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, and Roland E. Murphy, The New Jerome 
Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1999), 631. 

4} Gerald H. Anderson, “Christian Mission and Human Transformation: Toward Century 2IT 
Mission Studies 2, no. 1 (1985): 52-65, 52, accessed March 8. 2017, A TLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO/frtsV. 
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of aJJ things, all thoughts, and all people in light of the way to connect on the journey and 
Matthew's contribution to the manner in which we connect with one another. The church 
must consider the validity of all voices when discerning an appropriate response to the 
current times and context. 

Examination of Key Words 

The following research on two key words and phrases, "go" and "ail nations" in 
the Matthew text are pertaining to the command to identify the target demographic to be 
proselytized once the destination is reached. 

“Go"—Instead of being a direct verbal command to do something or to go 
somewhere in particular, the (heat Commission is not an audible command: instead, the 
understanding "go" in this text is referencing the ongoing process of living everyday and 
everywhere. The Greek-English Interlinear provides an interesting perspective on the 
tense of the statement with "therefore having gone" as the translation suggesting that 
recruiting disciples was the ultimate reason for going . 50 

"All nations"—The most troubling and questionable part of Matthew's document 
for many scholars is the question of inclusion and the uncertainty surrounding the 
passage's inclusion of Gentiles. Was the passage exclusively speaking to the Israelites 
who were already aligned orthodoxly or was it Jesus' intent to expand the tent? Benjamin 
White believes that “Matthew certainly did not consider those inside the assembly 

50 Robert K Brown, Philip Wesley Comfort, and J. D. Douglas, The New Greek-English 
Interlinear New Testament (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2010), 193. 
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(£KKX,r|aia) to be Gentiles/ 01 He supports his position of exclusivity with Matthew 18:17 
which reads, "Mf the member refuses to listen to them, tell it to the assembly (eKK^aia); 
and if the offender refuses to listen even to the assembly ( Ekk>j jcria), let them be to you 
as the Gentile and the tax collector/' with the assumption that most of the negative 
images were derived from the Marcan source, and he subsequently surmises that Jesus 
and his followers avoided contact with the Gentiles. 

Hare and Harrington stand on the other side of the debate on Matthew's use of 


two words that ottering insight to his perspective: goyim andethne. 


I he use or the term 


goyim usually implies "contempt for non-Jews as being different from or even inferior to 
Jews and was also used to describe all the individuals who did not belong to the chosen 
people/* “ Even though assimilation to the goyim was perceived as a constant threat to 


traditional religion and culture, the Septuagint ultimately began to use the word ethne as 


it established itself as a replacement for the term gd\ 


7/77. which came to mean "nations" 


and most often "foreign nations/ 03 

On the other hand, ethne is the term usually applied to reference Gentiles. This is 
referenced fifty-three times in the Greek text and 163 times in general concordance 
entries. Hare mentions ethne appearing three times in sentences similar to Mark and 
Luke, each instance of which points to Gentile inclusion: "Mt 20:19, which is part of the 
third passion prediction, is taken over from Mark 10:33 and also occurs in Luke 18:32/' 54 


Hare drives the meaning of ethne here being clearly the Gentiles. He concludes by saying 


5i Benjamin L. White. "The Eschatological Conversion of'All the Nations’ in Matthew 28.19-20: 
(mis Reading Matthew through Paul,” Journal For The Study Of The Avir Testament 36, no, 4 (June 2014): 
353-382, 358, accessed March 8, 2017, A TLA Religion Database with A TLA Seri a/s, EBSCO/kw/. 

5: Hare and Harrington, "Make Disciples of all the Gentiles," 359-369. 

53 Hare and Harrington, "Make Disciples of all the Gentiles, 360. 

34 Hare and Harrington. "Make Disciples of all the Gentiles, 360. 
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that instead of using matheteusate pan I as tons hums, which clearly would have identified 
"'Israel” as a national collective and the focus of the commission set forth by Matthew, he 
chose to use ethne, the equivalent of goy ini for Greek-speaking Jews and a designation 
for "foreigners’ in non-Jewish Greek. In a final analysis, Hare and Harrington determined 
the focus of Matthew 20:19 to imply to "make disciples of all the Gentiles.” 

Explanation of Grammatical Details 

I here are two frameworks for determining the authorial identity of the Matthean 
text. The ilrst assumption is that Matthew was an eyewitness to Jesus' ministry and that 
he was the tax collector referenced in the text. The second theory places the author as the 
sole compiler and a Greek speaker who knew Aramaic and was not considered an 
observer to Jesus* ministry 


Research-Based Analysis of the Literary Context 

Matthew has 1 8,300 words in Greek and encompasses most of the I 1,300-word 
Marcan text with the addition of material not found in Mark, including the narrative on 
the infancy of Jesus. Brown asserts the genre in the Matthean text "which includes about 
80 percent of Mark’s gospel account combines elements of an OT enthronement pattern 
w ith an apostolic commissioning” and connects the movement to the "'partial fulfillment 
of Daniel's vision of the Son of Man.”^ Brown and most commentators contend that 
Matthew’s style and story follow s the Marcan text closely enough to claim that the 
Marcan text predated Matthew and is deliberate in the manner in which the text used five 
long sermons with the thought that the sermons accessed Mark as stimulus, but there is 

Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament, 674. 
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some debate as to whether the manner in which the discourses are divided have any true 
implication in a current day interpretation of the text. 

When analyzing the dependence of Matthew's Gospel in relation to the Mark and 
Luke texts, in addition to the three Gospels being synoptic, one should consider that Mark 
has 661 verses. Matthew has L068 verses, and Luke has 1.149 verses;^ 

Whereas most scholars agree on Mark being the first gospel, there are some 
considerations given to Matthew being the first written with the possibilities of Mark 
using Matthew as the source and abbreviating the text to derive the final product with 
approximately 400 fewer words. 7 The hypothesis purporting this position is attributed to 
Augustine in the 4 lh century and "was generally accepted by Roman Catholics up to the 
m id-2 0 th century A The Augustinian hypothesis was supported by the argument that Luke 
used Matthew, which was based on the triple tradition where Matthew and Luke both 
agree on certain scriptures. The theory of Marcan priority was based on the idea that it 
solved more problems than any other theory/ 1s 

Research Based Analysis of the Historical Context 

It would be reasonable to date the Matthean text between ca. 80-90, and the 
setting appears to be somewhere in Syria and the region near Antioch because Aramaic 
was spoken in that area during this period. The dating of the Matthean text presumes it 
was written before Ignatius' agnostic period, which occurred around ca. 110 but 


56 Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament , 111. 

57 Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament , 113. 
s Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament , 115. 
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definitely after the 70s. Raymond Brown asserts the "'controversies with the Pharisees," 
the "condemnation of the free use of the title Rabbi." and the "'triadic Father-son-and 
Holy Spirit formula in Matthew 28:19 all point to its development of the Matthean 
document after Mark's Gospel, which is thought to be dated between the period AD 68- 
73. 59 


Research-Based Analysis of the Social Context 
Luke Timothy Johnson suggests. 

The specific social setting of earliest Christianity must themselves be placed 
within the framework of the missionary expansion over a forty-year period 
preceding the writing of the first Gospel/ 11 ’ 


The interaction of Jewish and Gentile interest is intricate, and most Christian 
communities referenced in the New 1 estament were in cities that were quite diverse and 
racially tense. Jews were assigned special identities and alienated from participation in 
civic life because of their religion, foreigners were prohibited from entering the Hera 


Temple, only Greeks could be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and Brown asserts 

that "the need to belong promoted the mixing of populations and plethora of membership 

type organizations. 61 This need to belong was the catalyst behind the existence of. 

Gymnasia where body and mind w^ere trained: professional and trade associations 
that functioned as guilds, unions and brotherhoods; religious associations for 
those involved in cults other than public worship; and clubs for young people and 
the elderly 62 


71 Brown, An ini rod net ion to the Nen- Testament , 217. 

60 Luke Timothy Johnson and Todd C. Penner, The Writings of the New Testament: An 
interpretation (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 127. 

6 Brown, An introduction to the New Testament, 65. 

Brown, An introduction to the New Testament , 65. 
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When reflecting on the call to “go and make disciples/' the voluntary groups 
crossed the paths of Christian groups in some tangible ways: further, the groups that were 
primarily Christian were different in many ways from the voluntary groups mentioned 
previously. Wayne Meeks, author of The First Urban Christians, explains the following 
distinctions: 61 

* Christian groups were exclusive and totalistic but less segmented based on having 
to do with salvation: 

• Tlie goats of the Christian groups were more inclusive in terms of social 
stratification heterogeneity of status. 

Bven though there was palpable anti-Jewish sentiment throughout the Roman 
Km pi re. it appears that Christians were perceived as more dangerous tu the status quo of 
Roman rule. Kvangelism as an act of recruiting converts, sympathizers, and adherents 
was a Jewish practice borrowed by the emerging Christian community and effectively 
utilized to convert many to the Christian movement even though there w^as much 
antagonism aimed toward the sect. Matthew and other Christian proponents would have 
been knowledgeable of the Jewish methodology for evangelism. The hardship that came 
along with the public opinion that Christians possessed some form of alien behavior 
while also being considered atheist and deviants was extremely challenging for Christian 
morale but did not diminish the zeal of the movement. In addition to the challenges 
caused by societal alienation due to their new interpretation of Judaism, early Christians 
were also marginalized economically. 

63 Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2003), 79, 
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There were several categories of prospective Jewish adherents in which there 
were fewer defections and non-Jewish prospects as particular targets in the social world 
of the Matthew' 28:19 call to "Go and make disciples of all nations/' with whom Matthew' 
was in contact either through literature and experience. 64 it is critically important to 
consider the religious movements present during the call to a great commission. There 
were many alternative religious expressions to traditional Judaism that were actively 
proselytizing and "making disciples" during the timeframe of Jesus' mandate to "go and 
make disciples of all nations." Considering the relevance of this mandate to recruit 
adherents helps to put current day efforts in perspective. In order to frame the perception 
of “making disciples" during the timeframe of Jesus' declaration, some consideration 
should be given to the following plethora of Jewish and non-Jewish religious competing 
for religious expression and membership: 

Jewish Religious World: 

• Pharisees were not a priestly movement but more so a Maccabean interpretation 
of the priesthood. 

• Sadducees were presumed to be a part of the Zadokite Temple priesthood and 
kept their affiliation when the landscape changed. 

• Bssenes were ultra-strict practitioners of Jewish law' and were destroyed in AD 68. 

• Zealots, Sicarii, and the Fourth Philosophy were exterminated during the Jewish 
Revolt of AD 66-70. 


M 


Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament , 82. 
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Now-<Ja\vish Religious World: 

• The gods and goddesses of classical mythology—Much like the world is 
experiencing today, Greco-Roman culture was in a state of flux and rapid change 
w ith the proliferation of gods and goddesses, complete w ith rituals, ceremony, 
temples, statues, and feasts dedicated to one or multiples deities. The gamut of 
deities inculcate the emergence of cult-like worship, including Greek Zeus, Hera, 
Athena, Aphrodite, Hermes. Roman Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Venus. Mercury, and 
Diana. The demythologizing of the deities by the philosophers ultimately made 
room for the appearance of new forms of worship connected to ‘logos or reason 
that pervades the universe.'" fo 

• Emperor worship—Emperors were considered deities throughout the first century 
AD with August as the preeminent leader who deferred being deified during his 
lifetime but was later deified after his death. In contrast. Caligula demanded 
statues of himself be placed around the province, and Nero considered himself 
“divine omiiicm. " Domitian was the Chief Emperor of Rome from AD 81-96 who 
claimed direct connections to the chief deity to manipulate the powers of the 
deities and to control the people. Today's political climate resembles in some 
ways emperor worship where politicians and public intellectuals are elevated to 
the level of deity though celebrity status. 

• The mystery religions—Marvin W. Meyer, author of The Ancient Mysteries: A 
Sourcebook of Sacred Texts ^ wrote extensively on the secret religious 

63 Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament , 87. 
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ceremonies surrounding the Greek mystery cults that interestingly enough 

included initiates from all socio-economic groups with a doctrinal principal that 

taught the possibility of salvation w ithout the need for social or personal morality, 

This was in direct competition with the Christian witnesses who taught a similar 

message of victory over death through the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, 

The mystery culls were in many cases were wanning the struggle without the 

requirement for personal transformation or the need for any moral adjustments. 

Paul's mention in Romans 16:25 of ancient secrets references the mysteries, 

which points to the presence of the mystery cults' influence in early Christendom: 

Now to Him who is able to establish you according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ according to the revelation of the secret which has 
been kept secret for long ages past but now is manifested, and by the 
Scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment of the eternal God. 
has been made known to all the nations, leading to obedience of faith: to the 
only wise God, through Jesus Christ, be the glory forever. Amen." 


• The Eastern religions—The current day term ISIS used by media to identify the 
Islamic State in the Middle East was actually used to label a second century 
Egyptian cult that w^as popular w ith women and emerged out of a mythological 
narrative focusing on the story of the cult of Isis and her husband, the Egyptian 
god Osiris, Jn the cult of Isis, the Egyptian goddess became a goddess of almost 
limitless attributes, Isis was her Greek name, which is usually translated as 
“Queen of the throne/' Jn my younger days as a student of Egyptology, I became 
aware of the story of Isis giving birth to her son Horus through supernatural 
means, which led to Horus being considered the patron of the living Pharaoh. This 
occurrence influenced the thought that Isis could be described as the mother of the 
Pharaoh. The image of Isis and the infant Horus was extremely popular in 
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Egyptian art and it is generally accepted that they had a huge influence on the 
iconography of Mary and the infant Jesus Christ in the early Christian Church. 
Whereas Mary was considered only a vessel in her connection to Jesus. Isis was 
considered to have powers as a result of her connection to Horus. Osiris, who was 
known as the god of the dead, was believed to have possessed human form and 
Jived on earth, and Isis was honored according to Brown as "the mistress of the 
universe and a wisdom figure" 67 in early Roman culture and received official 
recognition under Caligula (also known as Julius Caesar Augustus Germanic us), 
whose short four-year reign from AD 37-41 was filled with bloodshed. 


(jrcco-Roman Philosophies, 

* Philo, Gnosticism- - Brown mentions that the term "philosophy" is a term used 
only once in the Greek New' Testament but Greco-Roman ideas combined with 
Judaism and pagan ideologies resembled the monotheist movements moreso than 
unsullied pagan religions. 68 

• Platonism (ca. 427-327 BC)—Brown writes, "[This] Philosophy occurs only once 
in the New Testament (Col 2:8)T 69 Greco Roman philosophies considered the 
"‘origin, place, and destiny of human beings in relation to the cosmos, as well as 
the role of a universal guiding force/' 70 In a similar concept to the movie series. 
The Matrix , the doctrine of Platonism believed that people in this w'orld see only 

67 Brown, Fitzmyer, and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 86, 

68 Brown and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary , 88 

69 Brown and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 88. 

70 Brown and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary , 88. 
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the substantial shadows cast by another world of realities where perfect truth and 
beauty exist/' 

* Cynics (ca. 412-323 BC)—The current definition of a cynic is "a person who 
believes the worst about people or the outcome of events/ 171 Our current day term 
for being cy nical was derived from the movement of ancient Greek philosophy 
students of Socrates who stood in opposition to the devotees of Platonism and 
thought that it was behavior and not another realm where beauty and truth existed. 
Instead, they believed that the essence of life was to live in harmony with nature 
and in agreement with virtuous actions. Brown suggests, "By appealing to the Q 
sayings shared by Matthew and Luke some would classify Jesus as a Cynic 
preacher/''" This explains a great deal about the persona and actions of Jesus that 
resonate with current day cynics, even though Brown asserts the incompatibility 
of Jesus* apocalyptic eschatology with the Cynic philosophy. H was Jesus who 
said, 'the Kingdom of God has drawn near" (Mark 1:15) and "Repent for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is near" (Matt 3:2), because he was pointing to God doing 
something in that present moment where he lived in the midst of earthquakes, 
famine, wars, and weather—much like the experience of this current day. 

• Epicureans (ca. 342-270 BC)—This philosophical tradition finds its roots in 
Epicure, which according to the Merriam-Wehster Dictionary is “one devoted to 
sensual pleasure or one with discriminating taste especially in food and wine/* 
Standing in contrast to the definition rooted in his name, Epicurus himself was 

71 Merriam Webster Online, accessed December 12, 2017. http:// www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/citation. 

7 “ Brown and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 89. 
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known as a decent and virtuous man. The following characteristics of Epicurus 
philosophies speak to the similarities between Christians and Epicureans: 71 
o Devalued myths and abstractions as a way of being 
o Taught that feelings and sense perceptions were trustworthy 
His philosophy was designed to free people from fears 
o There was no need for religion because movement was determined by the 
movement of atoms 

o The gods had nothing to do with humans 
Death is final and there is no resurrection 
A close examination of the tenants of Epicurus' philosophy show the intellectual 
ascent, which challenged the abstract components of the Christian faith that left 
many questions unanswered. T he characteristics of Epicurus' thoughts align 
closely to current day atheism in the manner in which nihilism surfaces in the 
closed transcendent perspectives. This historical precedence serves as a reminder 
to those who feel the rise in ^none” believers in the Christian way is a new 
phenomenon. The voices questioning Christian assumptions are getting louder in 
the academy and among public intellectuals in the marketplace. Seel references a 
quote by atheist and New York University philosophy professor, Thomas Nagel, 
who writes. 

My skepticism is not based on religious belief, or on a belief in any 
definite alternative. It is just a belief that the available scientific evidence, 
in spite of the consensus of scientific opinion, does not in this matter 
rationally require us to subordinate the incredulity of common sense. 74 


73 Brown and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary , 89. 

74 Seel, Afcir Copernicam, 87. 
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SeeJ further reminds us of Einstein's famous quote saying. "Science without 
religion is lame; Religion without science is blind/' 7 ''' 

• Stoicism (ca. 333-264 BC)—The Stoics, influenced by Epicurus the Cypriot Zeno 
who was trained by a Cynic, demonstrate the influence and importance of 

w itnessing one's religious perspective as it relates to the propagation of like- 
minded individuals and how movements evolve out of conviction, whether or not 
the core philosophy of the movement is easily digestible intellectually. For 
instance, the "Stoics regarded the universe as a single organism guided by the 
logos that ruled all things/* 7 *’ The amalgamation of ideas was common to 
Platonism philosophy during this period, which connected natural law and one's 
a b i 1 i l y to I a c e a n d o v e rc o m e a d v e rs i tv i n a tarn i liar fo r m u I a re m i n i sc c n t o f E a r I e 
Nightingale's 1960s positive mental attitude movement. The one distinct 
difference is that the Stoics felt that a person could be healed from affections and 
passions that were viewed by others as pathological weaknesses. 

• Sophist—''Although there were Sophist philosophers during ca, 480-376 BC. 
there was no actual Sophist philosophy/' 77 They were teachers who could have 
been considered the first prosperity gospel preachers in that they encouraged 
material success and the attainment of knowledge and virtue, which later evolved 
to the teaching of rhetoric. The practice of contending the relative truth of an issue 
and a deprecatory tone of the Sophist philosopher follows a current day trend 


' Seel, New Copernicam, 87. 

7(1 Brown, Fitzmyer, and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 90. 
77 Brown, Fitzmyer, and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, 90. 
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among some politicians to consider possibility of the existence of an “alternate 
fact." 


• Philo^Emerging in Alexandria around the period of ca. 20 BC-50 AD, Philo was 
part of a wealthy Hellenized Jewish family who integrated philosophy with 
Jewish principles. Despite his limited know ledge of scripture and Hebrew, he was 
able to integrate biblical principles through allegorical interpretation. His primary 
viewpoint was developed out of the idea of logos as a creative force, a “mental 


activity" in which everything materialized while staying close to the Stoic idea of 
a rational order in nature. 7 * 


Understanding the various Greco-Roi nan philosophers, all of w hom had 
constituent groups ol adherents and followers committed to their movements, is 
important to the development of a theory of evangelism that brings light to the 
importance of Jesus message to “go" to al! of those same people, regardless of their 
philosophies and alignments, and share the news of the developing Christian movement 
as an alternative to the many options that were available to the faith practitioner in that 
day. It is also clear that the unifying message of Christianity was compelling enough to 
w ithstand the times, wTiich ultimately eliminated many of the other Greco-Roman 
philosophies. 

Research shows a radical increase in market share among those with opposing 
theological views to traditional Christianity. This rise in religious “nones ,r and militant 
atheists is shocking the current Christian world into a new reality orientation confronting 
the notion of religious preeminence. Evidenced in the overabundance of ancient religious 
expressions places in perspective the task that lies on the forefront of the Christian 
78 Brown, Fitzmyer, and Murphy, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary,9\. 
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church. Along with new expressions of atheism, "spirituality" has rapidly taken on new 
meanings as the millennial culture establishes itself as the adult culture in control of the 
global economic landscape. Sociologist Nancy Ammerman with the Department of 
Sociology, Boston University, wrote a summary article on her in-depth research titled. 
"Spiritual But Not Religious? Beyond Binary Choices in the Study of Religion," where 
she explains how the term "spirituality" is "often been framed in research as an 


alternative to organized religion implicitly or explicitly extending theoretical arguments 
about the privatization of religion,"' ^ I he work produced an expansive analysis. 


revealing what Ammerman calls the four ways in which people construct the meaning of 
spirituality in everyday I He. They are "(1) a The i Stic Package tying spirituality to 
personal deities. (2) an Extra-I'heistic Package locating spirituality in various naturalistic 
forms of transcendence. (3) an Ethical Spirituality focusing on everyday compassion, and 


(4) a contested Belief and Belonging 


Spirituality tied to cultural notions of religiosity." 


The study showed spirituality as neither a diffused individualized phenomenon nor a 
single cultural alternative to "religion." 80 Male and female African Americans use Extra- 
fheistic terms with equal likelihood and the experiential boundary between spirituality 
and religion is more defined than moral and political boundaries. Further implications 
will be discussed in greater detail in the next section, but the study shows the narrow' 
margin of difference in perspective between black and white millennials in relation to 


79 Nancy Ammerman, “Spiritual But Not Religious? Beyond Binary Choices in the Study of 
Religion," Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 52 (2013): 258-278, accessed January 20, 2018, 
https://onlinelibrary.wiley.eom/doi/abs/10.l 1J 1/jssr. 12024. 

80 Ammerman, “Spiritual But Not Religious? 258-278. 
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spirituality, which implies that the same cultural implications causing the decline in black 
millennial attendance are similar to their white cultural counterparts. 


Implications of the Passage on the Project 

There were messianic prophets and apocalyptic prophets, and both were on a 
mission to recruit, dominate, and claim for the purposes of group power, whatever the 


group's composition might have been. In a comparative analysis of twentieth-centurv 
American Imagination and first-century Mediterranean Imagination. John Dominic 
Crossan calls the Western American version of that imaginative process Individualism, 


and to the contrary, the Mediterranean 


imaginative expression was “Groupism based on 


kinship and gender. 


"K 1 


To drift down even further into the preeminence of first-century group 
imagination as the cultural norm requires a look at the gathering imperative in two forms; 

Familial and - Political 
or 

Kinship™ and - Politics 

The relevance of this in relation to "going and making disciples" lies in 
understanding the axis of separation, according to Crossan, which is the same in the 
current day as it was in Jesus' day; "the axis of separation was between the 
generations.' 7 " The challenge facing the “going and making of disciples 7 ' confronts the 
same barrier today that it confronted when Jesus declared the great commission to “go.' 7 1 
would assert that the intent of making disciples has had less to do with faith and devotion 

81 John Dominic Crossan, Jesus: a Revolutionary Biography (San Francisco: Harper, 1994), 58. 

Crossan, Jesus: a Revolutionary Biography , 60. 
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and more to do with power and control. The historical lens gives us a view that it was not 
a faith decision in the first-century that precipitated the separation of Jewish families, but 
the separation was caused if the family member followed the path of Jesus. For Crossan. 
"The family [is a microcosm of broader society] and is actually a society in miniature,” a 
society where power matters. Crossan goes on to explain that the family is the place 
where we first and most deeply learn how to love and be loved, hate and be hated, help 
and be helped, abuse and be abused. Subsequently, the family "is not just the center of 
domestic serenity since it involves power, it invites the abuse of power, and it is at that 
precise point that Jesus attacks it. ' s ' T his is the point where we see Jesus demonstrate 


that his ideal group is not the version of Mediterranean familial solidarity but instead an 


accessible experience open to everyone, everywhere, like the Kingdom of God. This 


accessibility sets as a core theme ol my research and the essence of an expression of mv 
project focus on “Religion that Works.” with an emphasis on “emerging expressions of 
imaginative faith practices in Christianity" for the future. In support of Crossan’s thesis, a 


shift in the power dynamic of religious proselytization from control to collaboration w ill 
make the most significant impact on the forefront of the move to attract black millennials 
to the faith as the church embraces its role as an extended and safe family where love is 
further emphasized as a key theme. 

One important point to consider in relation to the project's focus on the decline of 


black millennial participation in organized religious Christianity is the increase in the 
numbers of black people in the new' Atheist movement. Even though the Pew Research 
Center reports African-Americans as the smallest segment of the self-identified atheist 
population in the U.S., with whites making up eighty-two percent of the same group, 

33 Crossan, Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography , 60. 
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there is an decisive uptick in interest. Kimberly Winston of the Religion News Service 

quoted Kimberly Veal, a Chicago-based black atheist in a Washington Post article saying. 

There are people in our community that, while they may not believe in God. they 
are only going to sit dow n and listen to you talk about separation of church and 
state for so long, what is really on their mind is decent housing, feeding their 
children and affording school clothes. Atheism is not enough/ 4 

Winston referenced the cultural reality of need in the black community where 

faith-based institutions are usually the purveyors of aide to people in economic peril. It is 

the meeting of needs that presents an opportunity for the black church to create a point of 

cultural relevance for the demographic it desperately needs for cultural significance. As 

long as the church focuses on cognitive boundary maintenance instead of the exercise of 

caution in avoiding a self-righteous, super-moral barrier to relationships, it will miss the 

essence of the post-enlightenment, post-racial, post-secular, and post-Christian black 

millennial. 

Conclusion 

The current times could be considered postexiiic when considering the racial 
disenfranchisement experienced by people of color from their arrival in the Americas 
until now. From the onset, the analysis of 1 Chronicles 12:32, which reads. “Of Issachar, 
those who had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do, two hundred 
chiefs, and all their kindred under their command,'' is to determine what was meant by 
the sons of Issachar having an "‘understanding of the times” in relation to changing 
morays and values. Also, can cultural discernment through a biblical lens provide insights 
for developing effective faith expressions for twenty-first century millennials and their 


81 Kimberly W'inston, “Are Black Atheists Being Overlooked? 11 Religion News Service, accessed 
February 25, 2018. https://www.onfaith.co/onfaith/20l4/10/09/are-black-atheists-being-overlooked/34484. 
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Gen-X companions? Furthermore, what can we ascertain about the missed opportunities 
to "make disciples” from waning interest in religion and Christian faith formation among 
the boomer generations, and can we transcend the male-dominated* patriarchal voice 
compelling compliance and demanding devotion in the margins of the Matthew 28:19 
text? All of this is on today's table while the same text has been used historically as a tool 
lor slavery, domination, objectification, and marginalization. Furthermore, can the 
Matthew 28:19 text be redeemed to reflect a iwenty-first-century ethic, committed to 
reforming faith communities and recapturing the intent of Jesus when he uttered those 
words compelling his followers to go and make some friends who will follow the way 
that he prescribed? 

The preceding questions surrounding the absolute necessity of discerning the 
times and the relevance of Jesus' mandate to "go" and grow his tribe definitively places 
into context the essence of Reza Asian's caution in his novel, Zealoi: The Life and Times 
of Jesus of Nazareth , which is. "I o remove that which is radically subversive, socially 
revolutionary, and politically dangerous from Jesus' actions is to leave his life meaning 
and his death inexplicable.'^ Bridging the expansive divide that currently exists between 
the church and black millennial culture will require a biblical mandate that gives room to 
what Seel calls the New Copernican way of seeing the world. To admit the church is no 
longer at the center of the cultural universe is the first step in reconciling the New Black 
Copernican to the church. That critical first step will require understanding the 
appearance of neo-paganism as a peer on the sacred landscape, which is exemplified in 
art, piercings, tattoos, music, literature, and even scripture that the church has held in the 

^ Reza Aslan, Zealot: The Life and Times of Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Random House, 2014), 
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vaults of sanctuaries and pulpits for the last one hundred years, as though it had a utility 
patent on the sacred only to find out the patent has expired. Syncretism is the new normal 
as a result of a break in traditional relationships with community churches that 
historically facilitated the multi-generational exposure to Judeo-Christian biblical 
theology. Even though ] disagree with Seel's need to see the evangelical biblical 
worldview as the answer to the decline in church participation among the New 
Copernicans. I do agree with the need i’or the church to move with culture from dwellers 
to explorers as we transcend the need to be right while admitting broken ness/ 6 The seven 
characteristics of the New Copernicans will inform our biblical exegesis in the days 
ahead as the church wrestles with a secular, open, cross-pressured, experiential, relational, 
authentic, and haunted demographic. In many wavs, there are concurrent attributes 
among black and white milfenniats but each of the seven characteristics are processed 
through the experiential lens of the cultural setting of each racial demographic. With that 
being said, the Bible most come to life in the way we love our younger neighbors, the 
New Copernicans, and the way in which we care for their neighbors. My deceased friend 
and mentor. Dallas Willard, former Professor of Philosophy at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, often stressed that the answer to a rapidly changing world w^as 
to become authentic apprentices of Jesus. I believe that is the answer for every challenge 
facing the church today. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

This chapter explores the disorienting dilemma lacing the church today, derived 
in pail from a lack of resolution with America's participation in slavery, and the ways 
race has shaped the existential experiences of black people for centuries with passive to 
silent participation from the church in that formation. This exploration lakes place against 
the backdrop ol a church grappling with its purpose in an environment of waning interest. 
The additional goal of this paper is to discover the historical origins of the current day 
decline in the Christian religious interest of black millennials by examining the historicity 
of slave religion to the ultimate migration of early religious ideologies into mainstream 
religious practices experienced in today's churches. The focus of this research is to 
demonstrate a connection between the apparent disillusionment of black millennial 
culture with the contemporary church and the gradual decline in culturally relevant, 
justice-related programming over the past twenty years. The only way to appropriately 
reflect on the question, "Why are black millennials categorically rejecting the notion of 
religious adherence in direct opposition to their predecessors?’\is to begin by reviewing 
the development of urban Christianity in the enslavement of approximately ten million 
Africans and following their sojourn from slavery to proselytized devotees of Christianity. 
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A critical historical look at religion's institutional missteps over the centuries 
reveals the reasons it is difficult for current generations to make the journey to affiliation. 
It is my belief that a culturally relevant context can do for religion today what Jesus and 
his twelve friends accomplished 2.000 years ago in response to the religious customs of 
his day that did not adequately serve the spiritual reality of many people who were living 
in the throes of challenging religious ideologies. 

If the church is expected to be the cultural expression of Christianity for black 
society in the future, with the ultimate goal of encouraging a new generation of 
practitioners to make Jesus their choice, the church will find itself faced with several 
distinct challenges. 

In this chapter, the w ork of Cornel West. Dwight Hopkins. Victor Anderson, and 
others will inform an analysis of the history of the black diaspora in America, with 
specific focus on the church's participation in black Christianity and the impacts still felt 
todav. 

A brief survey of religious developments from the American slave culture to the 
present day iterations of religious life in the black community will ground the project 
highlighting the need for substantive changes in methodology if the black religious 
institutional church expects to survive the next ten years. Melva Wilson Costen's book 
African American Christian Worship , offers insights on the progression of the black 
church from the arrival of the first black servants in Massachusetts according to early 
records of church membership. The next recorded formal gathering of slaves takes place 
in 1693 under the gaze of their white owmers, who were provided gathering guidelines by 
Puritan religious leader. Cotton Mather, who provided the slave owners with “Rules for 
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the Society of Negroes/' 1 Puritanism was born in the religiously tumultuous sixteenth- 
century Europe before escaping to the shores of America to expand its brand of 
oppressive theological interpretations that have been an American religious standard 
bearer tor the past several centuries. Ibram X. Kendf History Professor at the University 
of Florida, in his book is titled Stamped From The Beginnings explores the lives of 
Puritan ministers John Cotton and Richard Mather who helped biblically justify the 
enslavement of Atricans to the benefit of early New England colonies after the Great 
Ejection of 1662 of more than 2.000 Puritan ministers from the Church of England. It 
was the grandson of Mather and C otton. Cotton Mather, who was named in their honor, 
who bound slavery and Christianity like no other in the early colonies. It is important to 
note that the loundation for what we practice as Protestantism in the Americas is a 
byproduct of early Puritanism, which look its philosophical foundations from Aristotle's 
rationales on Greek supremacy (translated to white supremacy) and human hierarchies, 
setting the stage for the centuries long enslavement and oppression of Africans and 
indigenous people of the Americas in the New England colonies and beyond. 

Not all blacks in early America were slaves. Some were indentured servants who 
served their tenure, many assimilated as white due to their skin color, and others were 
liberated through emancipation efforts. There were approximately 480,000 blacks in the 
new' territory by 1860. Race as a categorical delineation was a byproduct of the 
importation of Africans to the new territory and the need to categorize and differentiate 
them as human property. Costen references Vincent Harding's three categories of people 
of African descent in the Americas: political prisoners of the Euro-American system in 

1 Melva Wilson Costen, African American Christian Worship (Nashville: Abingdon Press. 2007), 
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development, economic production property equivalent to production animals* and the 

cultural equivalent to the lost heathen in need of salvation. 2 By the 1630s, the rules of 

oppression were firmly in place and those same rules regrettably established the 

foundations for the early black church experience. In spite of the prohibition of the 

baptism of slaves by early slaveholders in an effort to avoid implying personal freedom 

as a result of the Christian baptism ritual, the Anglican Church began admitting slaves by 

the seventeenth century. Vincent Harding writes. 

The separation of baptism and liberation apparently freed African American to 
recognize the systemic hypocrisy of Euro-Americans who claimed to be 
Christians. Asa result some slaves avoided evangelization. Those did receive 
religious instruction gained facility in adjusting to superficial freedom: (I) 
freedom in Christ. (2) freedom from human bondage, and (3) freedom to interact 
w ith other Christians.' 

i he restrictions of slave-owner sanctioned religious practices did not stop the 
slave from experiencing the intrinsic benefits of the Christian faith. Many worship 
practices became unseen to the oppressing forces of the slave industrial complex bv 
becoming the "'invisible institution" of worship in hidden places. Costen mentions how 
the "invisible institution" facilitated the shaping of "mutual relationships, world views, 
behavior patterns, and the constitution of social and political actions." 4 Beginning in 1758, 
the Bluestone African Baptist Church was established as one of the first black 
congregations in Mecklenburg, Virginia, on the plantation of William Byrd, which set the 
stage for the evolution of black denominations separate from the existing white 
denominations. Two centuries later, starting with the African American Catholic 

~ Vincent Harding, There Is a River The Black Struggle for Freedom iti America (Westvitle, IN: 

Paw Prints, 2008), 29. 

3 Costen, African American Christian Worship . 25. 

4 Costen, African American Christian Worship , 25. 
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Congregation established in 1989, the black church movement apparently took a turn to 
more independent non-denominational churches, which also signaled the megachurch and 
prosperity era, 

Notwithstanding the religious aspect of human atrocities against other humans in 
the quest tor dominance and power, the fact is that nothing is ultimate and time levels the 
field. Evidence of the ultimate workings of providence reveals itself through the 
transitory workings of the religious sojourn of a people through the African diaspora. 

From the licentious carnage of slavery, to the adoption of Western religious ideologies, to 
surviving the commodification of religion, to witnessing the departure of entire 
generations from religious devotion in a new cultural diaspora, it is amazing that religion 
is still relevant. As a reminder of the ceaseless relationship with struggle, societal crisis, 
and change. Howard Thurman in a July 7. 1943 commencement address at the Garrett 


Biblical Institute in Evanston, Illinois said. 

Curious indeed is the fact that at a time of crisis men must constantly be reminded 
that the crisis does not mark the end of all things. It is the nature of crisis to 
dominate the horizon of men's thoughts that everything that is not directly related 
to the crisis seems irrelevant and without significance. At such times men seem to 
accept the contradictions of experience as being in themselves ultimate. 5 


The Genesis of Slave Religion 

Centuries before the Atlantic slave trade etched a legacy of ritualized oppression 
in the annals of the history, Judaism had already galvanized a patriarchal systems of 
domination honed through epochs of dynasties focused on the control of territory and 
wealth. Developing an historical framework for the genesis of slave religions begins in 


' Howard Thurman, Walter E. Fluker, and Catherine Turnber, A Strange Freedom: The Best of 
Howard Thurman on Religious Experience and Public Life (Boston: Beacon Press, 1998), 127, 
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the early periods of the Greco-Roman Empire where a new sect of Judaism began to 
quietly emerge as the new interpretation of its Jewish parent's tradition* complete with 
slave owning, gender biases, economic oppression, cutthroat politics, and racial and 
ethnic discrimination. Even though the enslavement of people is as old as humanity, the 
enslavement of black people exclusively emerged largely from a misinterpretation of a 
scripture found in Genesis alleging black people to be the descendants of the cursed Ham 
lineage. By the end of the Common Era. Romans were justifying their slave-holding 
practices by using Aristotle's theories on extreme climates of hot and cold to support his 
notions of the intellectual, physical, and moral superiority of Greeks over the darker 
skinned people of the earth, a theory ultimately supported and endorsed by the emerging 
Christian movement. The Apostle Paul introduced the following hierarchical system 
placing the slave in the bottom tier and subordinate position: 

Top Tier - Heavenly Master 
Middle Tier - Earthly Master 
Bottom Tier - Enslaved People 

The biblical text found in Ephesians 6:5 exposes Paul's disposition of obedience 
on the part of the slave in relationship to his or her earthly master. There has been a great 
deal of debate since the 1970s as to Paul's participation in the writing of the epistles 
attributed to him. Isaak McGill, Director of the Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies in 
Winnipeg, Canada, offers an interesting perspective to the questions concerning Paul's 
authorship of this writing in that he feels “the inauthenticity in the literal sense does not 
rule out authenticity in a deeper sense." He goes on to say, “1 hold that while the disputed 
letters are likely not from Paul's own hand, they are nevertheless authentically Pauline 
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because the letter shares an underlying eschatological vision with the letters he wrote 
himself." 6 Professor Luke Johnson, Robert W. Woodruff Professor of New Testament 
and Christian Origins at Candler School of Theology, concurs with McGill saying, 'The 
whole Pauline corpus is one that Paul authored but did not necessarily write." 7 
Historically, the canonical Paul was used effectively for the theological legitimization of 
slavery and the marginalization of women. Because of the Pauline slavery narrative, 
theologian Howard Thurman writes about how his grandmother would not allow' him to 
read any of Paul's letters to her; 

During the days of slavery the master's minister w ould occasionally hold services 
for the slaves.... Always the w hite minister used as his text something from 
Paul. At least three or four times a year he used as a text: 'Slaves, be obedient to 
them that are your masters as unto Christ.' Then he would go on to show how it 
wa s t j od' s will that we we re slaves a n d h o w, i f w e vv e re goo d and hap p y slaves, 
God would bless us. 1 promised my Maker that if I ever learned to read and if 
freedom ever came. I would not read that part of the Bible.* 

The Pauline text also provides some background into the Christian church's 

acceptance and implementation of the racist theological precepts that were essential for 

making slavery an acceptable social and economic construct. Slavery was normative for 

four centuries in the American context, and the remnant of that construct still plagues 

America as it attempts to grapple with the decline of religious adherence among the 

millennial culture and more specifically black millennial culture. 

The Christian movement was uniquely fitted for slavery and created fertile ground 

for the ownership of humans based on its turmthe-other-cheek mandate, including a focus 

0 Jon Isaak, “The 'Inauthentic 1 Letters of Paul,” Direction 44, no.l (2015): 59-71, accessed 
February 26, 2018,/17’X1 Religion Database w ith A TLA Serials, ERSCQhost, 

1 Luke T. Johnson, The Writings of the New Testament: An Interpretation , rev, ed. (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress, 1999), 273. 


8 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited { Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1996), 30-31. 
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on forgiveness, otherworldly perspectives, and a compensatory relational emphasis. 

There are many accounts in scripture where Pauline Christians were also in possession of 
slaves as owners. "Chfoe's people are slaves or former slaves, Onesimus, a slave who, 
though not a Christian in his master's house became one a runaway." 9 Among scholarly 
writings, it becomes quickly evident that slavery was a sticky topic as one of America's 
most exploitive historical moments, and that it depended on public support and political 
endorsement in order to thrive. The church, the laws governing public life, and the forces 
both legal and illicit that profit from oppression, has tendencies to co-opt the narrative to 
soften the implications. “In Colossians 3:22-25 the admonition to slaves is much longer 
than the sentence addressed to masters (4:1). and some have suggested that slaves were 
the majority of the congregation in that most Pauline congregations were comprised of 
both slaves and slave ow ners. T he content of the admonitions would certainly be more 
readily approved by owners than slaves." 10 The discussion of slavery during the Pauline 
period is a complicated situation in that the unity symbolized by the Eucharist according 
to Meeks is “a representation of the liminal transcendence of societal oppression that was 
declared in baptism." Social unity remained a challenge in light of the “baptismal 
reunification formula." but needless to say not all of the brothers and sisters were in 
agreement with the concept of one body. 11 

in Galatians 3:28, Paul initiated the notion of the removal of the distinctions 
between fct Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and female." He concludes with 

l) Meeks, The First Urban Christians . 63. 

10 Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 64. 

11 Meeks, 'The First Urban Christians ( 64. 
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confirming to the unity in Christ Jesus. This unity points the to the new life of the “new 
human,'' now to be manifested in the life of the congregation and, in God's future, “in the 
world" and is repeatedly consecrated at a ritual meal for centuries. In several instances, 
Paul demonstrates some confusion around the implications of his evolving understanding 
of freedom. Meeks points out Paul's ambiguity in I Corinthians 7:77, his request to 
Philemon to receive his runaway slave back as a "beloved brother" but is remiss in 
compelling Philemon or other slave owners to free their slaves. 12 

As problematic as the revelation to see African slaves as the "new human" will 
become for the international slave trade that will develop several centuries later, the 
misapplication of scripture became the grounding principles for centuries of religious 
justification of the enslavement of African people. 

The A frican Diaspora 

Even though the sojourn across the Atlantic transfigured the tenor and perspective 
of African deities, the gods of African people were transported for hundreds of years 
deep in the souls of the slaves while being transported throughout the world and 
especially the Americas and Caribbean regions. Raboteau acknowledges that the shift in 
"African liturgical season, prescribed rituals, traditional myths, and languages of worship 
was attenuated, replaced, and altered, or lost/' 13 

An anonymous eighteenth-century document addressing the tension between 
slaves from different regions of Africa speaks to how the human trafficking slaveholders 

12 Meeks, The First Urban Christians , 161. 

13 Albert J Raboteau, “Slave Religion: The ‘Invisible Institution,’ in The Antebellum South (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 16. 
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would prohibit the propagation of mystery derived from demonstrative exhibits of 
worship and the proliferation of the prophetic power of slaves who were claiming 
utterances from God, These actions led slave owners to make a declarative statements 
such as, “Slaves do not worship the same god,*' and “They hate each other/' 14 Some 
historians believe it was the power of these gatherings that led to the slave rebellions in 
Haiti's quest for independence. 


Slave Religion 

Whenever I travel, I often have opportunity to reflect on the impact of the 
transatlantic slave trade on various places, people, and cultures that I visit, especially 
throughout the C aribbean and African regions around the world. 1 learned that few places 
escaped the wrath of the so-called religious adventurers from Spain. Portugal, the 
Netherlands, and France who brought their brand of missionary passion as they raped and 
pillaged their way through most of the world. The effects of this brutality are particularly 
evident in the lives of the indigenous people of the Northern Americas. 

The conversion of slaves to Christianity was paramount for slave traders as it was 
the principal justification for reducing enslaved human beings to property, even believing 
they were doing the slaves a benefit supposedly saving them from their former lives as 
supposed savages, bringing their bodies under the control of the master and the master s 
God. The persistent thought of the intrinsic benefit of offering religion to Africans and 
Indians was the balm used to soothe the heartless acts of cruelty. Gomes Eannes De 


14 Raboteau, Slave Religion , 26. 
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Azurara, the Portuguese documenter of the accomplishments of the fifteenth-century 
slave trade, observed that. 

Greater benefit belonged not to the Portuguese adventurers but to the captive 
Africans, for though their bodies were now brought into subjection that was a 
small matter in comparison of their souls, which now possess true freedom for 
evermore. ^ 


Azurara was the fifteenth century equivalent of today's Fox News correspondent 

who uses domestic immigration policies to placate the separation of families and the 

deportation of model citizens while pointing to the greater good of the dehumanization 

and rationalizing the flawed plans that terrorize productive populaces. Azurara s 

Christian apologist theory became the standard for proselytization for the next five 

centuries and even in many ways today. The Council for Foreign Plantation Policy 

authored by Charles II in 1660 originally promoted the baptism of slaves with sonic 

reservations due to the perception and even a fear that baptism would imply a degree 

freedom, according to the law s of the British nation and canons of the church, and even 

emancipation, which would be a significant disrupting force to the institution of slavery, 

but Raboteau writes to the real reason for the reservations, 

Despite the widely held justification of slavery as a means of spreading the gospel, 
the process of slave conversion was blocked by major obstacles, not the least of 
which was the antipathy of the colonist. The economic profitability of his slaves, 
not their Christianization, held top priority for the colonial planter 16 

Among the few proponents who lobbied for the fair and humane treatment of 
African slaves was Morgan Goodwin, who used an anthropological argument to support 
his position, citing the physiological composition of black bodies including their ^figure 


^ Raboteau, Slave Religion , 96. 
16 Raboteau, Slave Religion , 99. 
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and shape" 17 as the grounding for determining the humanity of slaves. Another advocate 
for the humanity of black bodies was the Puritan, Cotton Mather, a New England 
missionary to Indians and blacks who repeatedly chastised the slaveholding establishment 
saying, "the English used their Negroes but as their horses or their oxen, and that so little 
care was taken about their immortal souls.'' 1 * At the crux of Mather's theology was the 
notion that black bodies would magically become white when they became Christian. He 
continued his critique, which in his tract. "The Negro Christianized*' (1706), used 
scripture and logic to defend the humanity of slaves. He argued. "One table of the Ten 
Commandments, has this for the Sum of it; Thou Shalt Love thy Neighbour as thy 
Self. . . . Man. Thy Negro is thy Neighbour... he is thy Brother too." The ongoing 
question remained for owners of'slaves—were staves equal if the Christian ethic was 
applied to the question on egalitarianism before God? Religious leaders ultimately leaned 
toward the economic agenda, suggesting that converted slaves were profitable and 
productive slaves. 

By 1 774. American slaves were asserting in New England's public discourse the 
incompatibility of Christianity and slavery by combining political rhetoric of revolution 
with demands of Christian fellowship. It w^as Frederick Douglass in his book. Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass* 9 who composed a bitterly ironic attack on slaveholding 
Christianity as an appendix to his narrative, claiming that "Slaves knew enough of the 


17 Raboteau, Slave Religion. 105. 

18 Raboteau, S/are Religion . 107. 

19 Frederick Douglass and Carl Stenbolm, Life and Times of Frederick Doug!ass, Frederick 
Douglass' LifOch Samtid. Ofversatining... Af Carl Stenbolm (Stockholm, NJ: Schedins Forlag, 1895), 42. 
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Orthodox theology of the time to consign al J bad slaveholders to hell." 20 On the 
plantation, the slave masters developed a cadre of preachers and ministers, but 
occasionally a slave under their own initiative became a “professor." 21 The hope was that 
the slave scholar would use his training to convict the slave master into applying the 
scriptures to the slave owners life with die hopes of lessening the terror. 22 1 was intrigued 
by the tension between the white Christian morality and moral interpretations of the 
sexuality of their slaves who had been forced into sexual relations by slave owners for 
hundreds of years as a means of human crop growth. By the late I 800s, slaves were 
rejecting the moral system preached by the master and his preachers with some slaves 


even developing their own scripture-based interpretation of virtue and self-dignity. 

The most compelling narrative I came across was that of a slave named William 


Grimes who had been wrongly punished for something that he did 


not do. In his defense, 


Grimes used the Luke 23:28-3 I passage referencing Jesus* words on the green tree (the 


innocent) and dry wood (the guilty) to emphasize “wTat it meant for him, a slave, to feel 
moral authority over his master, to have the leverage of moral virtue by which to elevate 
his own self-worth." 2 '" This ascent to superior moral righteousness fated many slaves to 
continued servitude. Grimes experienced guilt from his efforts of escaping life as a slave. 
In the same fashion, Raboteau recounts the moment when Josiah Henson, a slave and 
overseer (manager), w'as transporting a group of slaves across the Ohio River while being 
repeatedly told that he and the others were free by a cadre of free blacks they encountered 


20 Douglass and Stenholm, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass ( 41. 

Douglass and Stenholm, Life and limes of Frederick Douglass, 302. 
22 Douglass and Stenholm, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 303. 
Douglass and Stenholm, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass , 303. 
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along the river's shoreline. Henson steered the boat back into slavery and regretted his 
decision and “unpardonable sin/' 24 ultimately making the choice of escaping to Canada to 
his own freedom. The complexity of a slave's existence in relation to the import of 
religion on the overall being of that individual can never be diminished in light of 
scholarly assessments from the comforts of classrooms, street corners, and pulpits. 
Religion either sustained a slave in the face of insurmountable conditions, offered an 
escape in light of inescapable realities, or heightened courage in the midst of the 
compelling urge to revolt or escape. 

The Religious Assimilation of Slaves 

What has always amazed me is the w illingness of religious capitalist lo exploit the 
otherness of slaves for the sake of economic gain and the need to demonstrate superiority, 
while at the same time using aspects of religiosity to create a thinly veiled sameness for 
the sake of psycho-emotional control, accompanied all the while by an air of disgust to 
maintain dominance and distance. The early Pilgrims colonizers were quick to justify the 
enslavement of African people based on their perceptions of the inferiority of Africans 
and the indigenous people of the Americas. The damage that Gomes Eannes De 
Azurara s did not do to the personhood of enslaved Africans, Johannes Leo finished with 
damming reports etymological reports of Africans, beginning in 1526 AD with the 
following portrayals: 

There is no nation more prone to Venery (sexual indulgence). The African lead a 
beastly kind of life, being utterly destitute of the use of reason, of dexterities of 

~ 4 Douglass and Stenholm, Life and Times of Frederick Douglass , 304. 
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wit, and of all arts.. . The behave themselves as if they have continual If lived in 
the forest with wild beast/ 11 

Setting the perceptions of Africans from Leo's now published manuscripts as 
hvpersexual animals incapable of being wholly human was the proverbial bell that rung 
signaling the capture and commodification of human beings (specifically Africans). 

Books filled with amazing stories of racism, conquest, and wealth acquisition as a result 
of the trade of slaves captured the imagination of Anglican and Puritan families. Violent, 
oppressive racism became easier to justify as valid economic principals backed by the 
religious doctrine of Clergyman Samuel Purchas. who authored in 1620 the massive four- 
volume Hakimins Pohsfunuts in which he “blasted the filthy sodom its, sleepers, ignorant, 
beast, disciples of Cham to whom the blacke darknesse is reserved forever." 2 * 1 The 
groundwork for making a people group perceptually disgusting began out of the common 


practice of those consumed with racist ideas, which Kendi calls. “Individualizing of white 


negativity and generalizing black negativity/'" 7 l will add the manifestation of socio¬ 
moral-disgust is alw ays the product of this generalization. Richard Beck observes in his 
book, Unclean Meditations on Purity, Hospitality , and Morality, that "Religious systems 
often function on institutionalized socio-moral disgust/* often setting the standard for 
what is seen as disgusting for the controlling demographic. The term "disgust" is the 
outworking of the Psychology of Oral Incorporation, w hich is the same impetus that 


25 Ibram X Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning: The Definitive History of Racist Ideas in America 
(New York: Nation Books, 2017). 28, 

2b Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 37. 

27 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning . 42. 

28 Richard Allan Beck, Unclean Meditations on Purity , Hospitality , and Morality (Eugene, OR: 
Cascade Books, 2011), 15. 
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keeps us from eating contaminated, toxic, or visually unpleasing food, while being the 
same sociological element that shapes how entire people groups can be consciously and 
subconsciously viewed as contaminated, the sources of contamination, or unclean. 29 
Subsequently, whole societies will manifest disgust toward other people groups and not 
even know why they are disgusted. This occurs in societies, which are comprised of 


groups, many of whom are unaware that the disgust being projected is in actuality a well- 


engineered boundary psychology that systematically excludes with a subtle underlying 
economic agenda. 1 he boundaries act as invisible circles around select groups, which too 
often are the borders of perceived humanity. In other words, humanity intuitively ends at 


the boundary, and everyone outside ol the circle is often seen as less than human. 
Borrowing a term from researcher and sociologist Sau Demon I in. Beck calls 


"inlrahumanization ( the experience of encountering other human beings as less than 


human and deeming those individuals as lacking key human qualities such as intellect. 


moral judgment, or some psychological attribute that prohibits the marginalized people 
group from being on par with the superior demographic. 1 am beginning to believe that 
infrahumanization is a human condition reaching far beyond the bounds of race, but when 
race is combined with the seductive power of religion and the potential to embolden the 
lines of demarcation with laws created by governmental authorities, together they create 
the perfect environment tor exploitation. Beck illustrates the impact of socioinoral disgust 
involving the process of state-sanctioned infrahumanization in the U.S. Constitution 


(Article 1. Section 2), '"in which slaves were considered, for the purposes of the census. 


Beck, Unclean 102. 


' l0 Beck, Unclean, 102. 
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to be three-fifths of a person;' with disgust properties such as “bad smell, filthiness, 
animal-like features, and imbecility/ 01 What Beck calls “essentialist reasoning" is the 
process of infrahumanization, which first identifies the “out-group" or the other, and then 
systematically denies them the courtesy of being defined as completely human by finding 
some essential marker that would distinguish and justify rejecting them as a group. 

Puritanism created supra-moralism, the strongest pseudo-ethic in America in that 
it claims moral virtue as the foundation of every action. The early Pilgrims brought w ith 
them a form of Puritanism that evolved quickly as the core of American values. The 
origins of Puritanism must be acknowledged as the base line for much of the institutional 
disgust propagated in this country. John Calvin controlled the city of Geneva* 

Switzerland from 1542 to 1546* and was responsible for the deaths of fifty-eight people 
who dared to disagree with his doctrine. This is the same John Calvin who founded the 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches that earlier in history symbolized Puritanism. 

Early settlers in the Americas were masters at manipulating this concept, all the 
while encouraging sympathy for their sacrifice and hard work as they conspired t \i take 
everything from Native Americans, including their land and lives* Samuel Yette, in his 
1968 dossier on systemic racism. The Choice: The Issue of Black Survival in America , 
reminds us, “The Indian was obsolete as soon as the colonist survived a winter/' 32 The 
anxiety of potential retribution for four centuries of cruelty inspired the creation of false 
ideologies of virtue rooted in the byproducts of sixteenth-century Puritanism. J. Pittman 
McGehee and Thomas Damon affirm, “The Protestant ethic is the direct descendent of 

31 Beck, Unclean Meditations, 102. 

Samuel F, Yette, The Choice: The Issue of Black Survival in America (New York: Berkley, 

1972), 80. 
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Puritanism, and has had an enormous effect on Western Christianity in general, and on 
the American religion in particular/'^America has been contending with the self- 
righteous hypocrisy of a Puritan heritage fueled by shame, exclusivity, and religious 
manipulation. This hypocrisy shitted to the diabolical intent to destroy a race of people 
once their backs were no longer needed to carry the load of oppressive expectations and 
the revelation that free labor's cost would be the burden of providing a post-slave socio¬ 
economic culture for the now twelve million descendents of former slaves. There is no 
doubt that this was the precursor to what we see today in the mass incarceration of 
millions of people, in many cases for small quantities of controlled substances, which 
became the new form of slavery. At the core of racism and its accompanying wars is the 
ever-prevailing fear and suspicion, both of which are rooted in disgust. John Locke 
acknowledged that America has been in a constant state of war since brinuinti slaves to 
its shores in 1619. I will add that the church has also been in a constant state of change 
since slaves arrived on the shores of America. 

Hi star} cal Fo undations 

This section's position is that the disorienting dilemma facing the church today 
comes from a lack of resolution with America’s participation in slavery, and the ways 
race has shaped the existential experiences of black people for centuries with passive to 
silent participation from the church in that formation. Race, the cataloging criteria by 
which humans are delineated, has also driven the segregation of religious experience 
throughout the formation of the church in America. The church today faces a culturally 

’ J. Pittman McGehee and Thomas Damon, The invisible Church / Finding Spintuuhty Where You 
Are (Westport, CT: Praeger, 2009), 6-7. 
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disoriented future due to its inability to maintain cultural relevance in the current reality. 

In his 1903 treatise The Souls of Black Folk, Du Bois used the term "double- 

consciousness"' to refer to the disorientation faced by black people in his time, but the 

term still applies to many black church attenders (or potential attenders) today. Black 

Americans have struggled throughout history with their concept of self, a double 

consciousness, and are constantly trying to reconcile the two cultures that compose then- 

identity. On the concept of two-ness. Du Bois writes: 

It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking 
at one's self through the eyes of others, of measuring one's soul by the tape of a 
world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness. an 
American, a Negro: two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings: two 
warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being 
torn asunder 4 

In the midst of researching the transgressions of the slave trade and the cosigning 
of the atrocities by its accomplice, the church, I asked my wife one morning. "1 low did 
the sons and daughters of Af rican slaves become Christians in the midst of the 
debauchery of Holy Scriptures and the dissipation of anything resembling the character of 
Jove represented throughout those scriptures?" Her answer was swift and concise. She 
said, “It's because somehow' through divine dispensation they encountered the spirit of 
the slave holder's religion and not the malicious interpretations of their religion's intent." 
West speaks with poignant clarity to zealous Christian traditions that, he suggests, ^began 
the moment that slaves, laboring in sweltering heat on the plantations owned and ruled 
primarily by white American Christians, tried to understand their lives and servitude in 


Du Bois and Edwards, The Souls of Black Folk , 57. 
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light of biblical texts, Protestant hymns, and Christian testimonies.” 35 He puts into 

perspective the "miracle/’ revealed in the decisions of slaves to create a religious rubric. 

This miracle came into being when slaves decided, often at the risk of life and 
limb, to “make Jesus their choice*' and to share with one another their common 
Christian sense of purpose and Christian understanding of their circumstances 
insisting upon both otherworldly salvation as the proper loci of Christianity. >6 

Just as the slaves brought their life experiences to bear on early black Christianity, 

we too ought to look for ways to more powerfully connect our current life circumstances 

with our faith, rather than resting on our “traditional.” face-forward, talking-head model. 

Disruption in the Christian church has already taken place as it grapples to understand the 

obvious decline in participation. It is impossible to relied on why Christianity tailed to 

make the turn tow ard relevancy without rev iewing the impetus of disruption that w as put 

in motion from the time the first slave was brought to America and converted to 

Christianity Tor the sake of commerce and convenience. Among the many generations 

moving through history's timeline are seventy million people between eighteen and 

thirty-four years old called millennials. Today, demographers are beginning to give 

identity to a new' group called Generation Z, comprised of those born since 2002. This is 

the demographic that will either make or break Christianity's form of religion as we 

know it over the next ten years. This is the group that w ill determine the fate of religious 

institutions and determine the spiritual ethos of our nation for years to come. When wc 

hear the term Generation Z, we have to know that there are competing forces for the 

hearts and minds of this next generation. Comprising one of these forces, the people at 

Viacom, the parent company of MTV, commissioned research aimed at naming the next 

35 West, Prophesy Deliverance , 70. 

36 West, Prophesy Deliverance JO. 
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generation of post-millennials who are now showing up in our children's and youth 
ministry spaces. The church is losing market share to a repeat of the Enlightenment's 
major themes: reason, individualism, and skepticism. The real questions we must ask in 
the context of historical reflection for the journey ahead are as follows: 

1) What does a culturally relevant theme designed to attract non-church attending 
black millennials look like, and do social justice involvements, black theological 
interpretations, and projects related to black identity create relevance? Do they 
create an experience where participants will share with one another their common 
Christian sense of purpose? 


2) What does an all-inclusive epistemic context that facilitates participants gaining 


Christian understanding of circumstances impacting the black self and community 


resemble? What shape does the i 


integration of feeling with cognitive knowing 


take? These environments will be receptive to non-black atienders, but the 
cultural ethos of the gathering will be unapologetically directed toward addressing 
the questions surrounding ecclesial relevance for black people. 

3) Can the church provide safe places for critical reflection on commonly held 
assumptions and dialog focused on building the black seif and the black 


community? 


If the church is expected to be the cultural expression of Christianity for black 
society in the future, with the ultimate goal of encouraging a new generation of 
practitioners to make Jesus their choice, she will find herself faced with several distinct 
challenges. All of the challenges will have to be confronted and addressed before the 
church as we know it, and specifically the black church, declines to non-existence. 
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To find answers for any of the above three questions will require creating first 
what Dwight Hopkins calls a “constructive Black theology" in his book Shoes That Fit 
Our Feet where the community is preeminent to the prevailing presence of individualism, 
Hopkins reminds us of the historical importance of community for people of A frican 
descent, 

African religions gave rise to a dynamic interplay between community and 
individual. Whatever happened to when the communal gathering affected the 
individual; Whatever happened to when the individual had an impact on the 
community 

Vanderbilt Divinity Professor. Victor Anderson, is critical of Hopkins* black 
theology project, questioning whether or not ‘’black theology is an authentic expression 
ot black churches and their theology: and not the invention of black middle-class 
academic theologians (mostly heterosexual males) seeking to come to terms with their 
alienation from everyday routinized functions of churches and their members?*"'™ 
Developing a constructive black theology will create the ground for what Anderson 
defines as ontological blackness, which connotes developing an unapologetic language 
for depicting black life that focuses on the “cult of black heroic genius?' 39 For the sake of 
historical clarification, 1 am suggesting that the prioritizing of the community will be the 
basis for developing effective faith formation modalities in the future. 

The second and probably greatest historical challenge facing the church is to own 
the reality that black religion is rendered completely nebulous without the participation 

37 Dwight N Hopkins, Shoes That Fit Our Feet; Sources for a Constructive Black Theology 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), 17. 

38 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 99. 

’' Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 13. 
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and leadership of black women who have faced consistently the three-tiered experience 
of oppression regarding race, class, and gender. Furthermore, the importance of honoring 
a womanist theology, which affirms the cultural elements by which black women express 
their humanity and includes the privilege of a differentiated existence. More than making 
room for women but honoring the black woman's critique of the church will be essential 
for the institution to acquire theological, hermeneutical, and existential credibility. 

Last and equally important is the need to address the origins of racism, the' 
chronological history of racism, and the racial discrimination that is the genesis of every 
racist action. Ibram X, Kendi. History Professor at the University of Florida in 
Gainesville, unpacks the history of racist ideas in his 579-page exposition, in which he 


delineates racism's three distinct voices: segregationist, assimilaiionisl, and anti-racist. 


Titled Slumped From The Beginning, the book is taken from a speech made by Senator 
Jefferson Davis on the floor ol the U,S. Senate on April 12. I860, during which he was 
objecting a bill funding black education in Washington, DC. He argued, "This 
Government was not founded by negroes for negroes, but by white men for white men.*' 40 
He went on to say that the bill was based on the false notion of racial equality, because 
the "inequality of white and black races was stamped from the beginning/' 41 Kendi 
suggests that racist ideas are the byproduct of ignorance and hatred. His thoughts on his 
position are worth quoting at length: 

I was taught the popular folktale of racism that ignorant and hateful people had 
produced racist ideas and that these racist people had instituted racist policies. But 
when I learned the motives behind the production of many of America's most 


40 Kendi. Stamped from the Beginning, 3. 

41 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning , 3. 
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influentially racist ideas, it became quite obvious that this folktale, though 
sensible, was not based on the firm footing of historical evidence. 42 

Kendi outlined the often-misconstrued origin of racist ideas, beginning with the 

thought that ignorance and hate leads to racist ideas, which ultimately lead to 

discrimination. This is an erroneous a-historical path to racist ideologies. In actuality, 

Kendi reasons, it has been the opposite action that ultimately leads society to racist ideas, 

In other words, it is the racist ideas and policies that lead a society to ignorance and hate. 


Mi is is the material path of the causal relationship driving America’s history of 
relations to this day. 


race 


I he future is only a bright for the church as its willingness to break out the 
stained glass windows that have historically blocked out a view of the outside world for 
centuries and to look deeply into the eyes of the world that has walked away in many 
cases as a result of the church's myopic view. A '‘religion that works" is a religion that 
confronts its sorted past, confesses its wrongdoings, and consoles the prospective convert. 


The United Methodist Church 

The Methodist church developed out of a "‘Holy Club ' gathering of students at 
Christ College at Oxford University in the 1720s led by Charles Wesley. He was later 
joined by his brother, John Wesley, and the movement ultimately moved across the 
Atlantic and gained immediate acceptance among people in the lower socio-economical 
demographics under the leadership of Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury, and George 
Whitfield in the new world. On November 29, 1758, John Wesley baptized the first two 
black participants. His vocal opposition of slavery were set in the rules of the church at 

4 " Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 3. 



the Christmas Conference of 1784, but only one year later, the Methodist Church had 
retreated on its opposition to slavery and the denomination split over slavery in 1844 into 
the Methodist Episcopal North and the Methodist Episcopal South. The racist practices of 
the southern church went unchanged for years. In the aftermath of the Civil War, the 
northern Methodist Episcopal Church aggressively recruited black preachers, and by 
I 868 there were eight black conferences established that existed as segregated 
constituents for more than one hundred years until the churches were merged in 1972 
with the white annual conference. 

The first separate organized religious denominations formed by black people in 
the United States were Methodist. It is important to note that the organizers of the black 
expression of Methodism were free blacks w ho had become discontent with the 
marginalizing antics of the predominantly white controlled Methodist Episcopal churches 
in the south. The differences in theological implications were quickly exposed once 
parity and equality became issues for the blacks who had aligned with the predominantly 
white Methodist church in the early years, forcing the denomination to grapple with a 
similar issue the United Methodist church is facing today in the 2000s. The current issue 
is equality and parity for sexually different individuals. 

In “The Black Methodist Churches,” an unpublished background paper prepared 
for the research project titled, “The Black Church in the African American Experience,” 
John H. Satterwhite brings to light the racial tension that existed then and still exists 
today in the United Methodist Church: 

African and Christian in the names of our denominations denote that we are 

always for the wellbeing of economically and politically exploited persons, for 
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gaining or regaining a sense of our own worth, and for determining our own 
future* We must never invest with institutions that perpetuate racism. 43 


43 John Satterwhite, “The Black Methodist Churches/' unpublished background paper prepared for 
“The Black Church in the African American Experience" research project. 29. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Black millennial culture has checked out on Sunday morning attendance to 
religious worship services and is threatening to clock out on the exclusivity of 
Christianity as the sole, acceptable expression for black faith practices. To grasp the 
impact of theological perspectives on culture with hopes of determining a relevant 
theology for black millennia] culture, we must first come to grips with the reality that 
the early interpreters of theology and. subsequently, the twenty-first-century church, 
have lost their position as the primary interpreters of good and their place as the center 
of moral authority. 

This chapter considers the following questions: What theological disconnect 
caused widespread departure of black millennials from organized religion, and does 
historical theological research provide any helpful responses? Can a relevant theology 
develop out of the disenchantment? In addition to seeking necessary background in a 
study of relevant historical and current theology, th is chapter also seeks answers to these 
questions in a survey of the identity and values of black millennials. 

According to the Pew Research Center: 

The young (people born after 1981) are the least religiously affiliated group in 
modern American history; the old are the most devout believers in the advanced, 
industrialized world. A record one-in-five American adults today—and fully 
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three-in-ten Millennial—do not have any religious affiliation. Of these so-called 
"nones/' roughly three-in-ten describe themselves as atheists or agnostics; the 
remainder says they have no particular religion. 1 

Black millennia Is are a unique subset of the broader millennia! demographic in 
the way they have consistently stepped away from the religious affiliations of preceding 
generations, which reality generates the prevailing questions; I) What was the theological 
disconnect for black millennia Is causing their widespread departure from organized 
religion, and does historical theological research provide any responses that would be 
helpful in addressing? 2) Can a relevant theology develop out of the disenchantment? 3) 
Does this theological foundations research seek to answer these questions by exploring 
the identity and simultaneous values of black miilennials? 

Race as a construct for identity is the primary manner in which humans gather and 
delineate. Throughout the world since the beginning of time, race has been the source of 
wars, debates, alienation, marginalization, migration, oppression, and objectification with 
gender and sexuality being the catalyst for an historical progression of racially 
discriminatory policies that were glossed over for generations with a fa£ade of racial 
progress. From the dismantling of slavery 1865, to the veiled attempt to outlaw' Jim Crow 
in 1964. racist intents in the place of laws became covert operatives for racist policies, 
supposedly ending with the election of Barack Obama in 2008 and the introduction of 
what many hoped would be a post-racial America. Unfortunately, to this day racist 
policies, not racist ideas, are the driving force behind the tensions in American politics, 
business, education, and the American religious complex. Historically, religion has been 

1 Alan Cooperman, Gregory Smith, and Katherine Ritchey, "America's Changing Religious 
Landscape,” Pew Research Center (May 12, 2015), accessed January 15, 2018, 
http://www.pewforum.org/2015/05/12/americas-changing-religious-landscape/. 
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one of the most powerful elements the human family has used to subdue, control, and 
dominate the "'other' in societies. For centuries, the Western historical interpreters of 
Christianity have overtly and covertly endorsed racially delineating policies via 
collaboration with supremacist notions of the complexion of Jesus, complicity with 
economic powers for the ultimate control of God's identity, and theological 
circumvention on issues relating to identity. The impact of these ideological paradigms 
on the church to the future relevance wifi be one of the determining factors as to 
participation levels for those who were born after 1980 and. specifically, blacks horn 
after that period. 

According to new research by the Barna Group, six in ten people born after 1981 
will leave the church permanently or for an extended period starting at age fifteen. Barna 
Research President David Kinnaman studied this demographic for five years and 
determined that "church leaders are unequipped to deal with this new normal/' 2 The 
theological implications of this research ultimately will influence the manner in which 
scripture is interpreted and finally determine whether a theological interpretation matters 
at all. The Kinnaman findings identified the isolationist tendencies of the church and its 
bent toward the demon ization of contrarian thought, anti-science shallowness, exclusivity 
of its adherents, and an aversion to public doubt regarding the antecedents of departure 
from commitments to organized religion. As the Pew Research Center reported in May 
2015, Christianity declined by almost eight percent (from 78.4% to 70.6%) between 2007 
and 2014, while those who are “unaffi Mated” to any faith increased by almost seven 
percent (from 16.1 % to 22.8%). Most of the unaffiliated, the report identifies, are 

“ David Kinnaman and Aly Hawkins, You Lost Me: Why Young Christians Are Leaving Church 
and Rethinking Faith (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2011), 67. 
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millennial. who lowered the median age of this group from thirty-eight to thirty-six. The 
median U.S. age is forty-six, forty-nine for Catholics (up from forty-five in 2007) and 
fifty-two for Protestants (up from fifty in 2007)/' If the Christian expression of religion 
will work-in the near future as a cultural change agent, the metrics will significantly 
matter as a measure of how effective the theological interpretations have impacted the 
way mi Men nia Is see life and the world around them. 

At the core of this chapter's theological treatise is the premise that the dismissal 
of the church by the generation of black Americans bom after 1981 (also know n as 
millennial culture) began two generations earlier with a gradual theological slide away 
Irom black cultural relevance, exacerbated by challenging theological reasoning, and 
what has appeared to be a movement towards anti-inlellecUialism and prosperity, it was 
President Abraham Lincoln who reminded his beleaguered country in an 1863 
Thanksgiving Day address that it could have both guns and butter as a result of favor 
from God. A 150-year ride since President Lincoln's speech has included moments of 
economic desperation in America during the Great Depression, to unprecedented periods 
of growth, expansion, globalization, and collective prosperity for many Americans, while 
three billion or half of the world's population lives on less than $2.50 per day. Bruce 
Birch and Larry Rasmussen, in their 1978 book The Predicament of the Prosperous , 
quoted author Rufus Miles who wrote in his book Awakening from the American Dream , 
‘'American Economic Development over the past two centuries is most accurately 
characterized as extraordinary, fortuitous, and non-sustainable/' 3 4 The following list 

3 Cooperman, Smith, and Ritchey, “America's Changing Religious Landscape. ,, 

4 Bruce C. Birch and Larry L. Rasmussen, 1'he Predicament of the Prosperous {Philadelphia, PA: 
Westminster, 1978), 22. 
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includes seven of the twenty-two reasons that Birch and Rasmussen enumerated as the 
primary sources of American affluence:’'' 

• A vast continent relatively unharmed by its indigenous residents 

• Four hundred years of slave labor 

• Vast resources of mineral wealth and fossil fuels 

• A two-ocean moat and a century of cheap national defense 

• A free late start on the industrial revolution 

• Agricultural production guided by the continent's indigenous residents 

• Religious, economic, and political doctrines that encouraged exploration 

• The cultivation of a competitive national spirit and extreme nationalism 

At the core of our nation's notions concerning prosperity are the circumstantial 
benefits of at least four hundred years of free slave labor, and religious, economic, and 
political doctrines that supported and undergirded the atrocity of slavery for centuries. 
The unfortunate part of the American success story is the church's participation in how it 
provided religious sanctions to cultures ravenous excess and insatiable greed, as it 
mimicked the materially self-indulgent American Christian culture. Based on the 
criterion and hopeful speculation in Birch and Rasmussen's text—which declared "when 
a church does what it is supposed to do, as a church, it transforms not only the lives of its 
members but the life of their culture as well"—the church has failed. 

When it comes to America's preoccupation with prosperity theology, the 
questions should be asked: How did we get here, and where do we go from here? More 
specifically, what were the origins of black metaphysicalism, and did the practices 


5 Birch and Rasmussen, The Predicament of the Prosperous , 30-31. 
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migrate to the twenty-first century? Kate Bowler's book. Blessed: A History of the 
American Prosperity Gospel chronicles the black sojourn from oppressive Jim Crow 
south to northern cities in the 1920s and 1930s, where those who had been exposed to 
more traditional expressions of religious doctrine began to encounter spiritualism. New 
Thought, hypnosis, mesmerism, and other metaphysical expressions of religion. 

Religious leaders like Reverend Ike and Daddy Grace “promised to smooth the rough 
edges of capitalism and industrialism with theologies that countered poverty, disease, and 
despair." 6 For many years, I thought the black prosperity uplift movement was the 
invention of Essek William Kenyon, not realizing the black theological modifiers took 
the original product and made it culturally relevant to masses of blacks who were leaving 
the Jim Crow South for a better quality of life in the industrializing northern American 
cities. The message of physical health, financial wealth, and good fortune as divine 
repayment for doctrinal and ritual compliance attracted millions, which ultimately 
exploded the prosperity church movement, which is gradually beginning to wane as 
culture has changed the way religious prosperity is seen in broader society. The 
prosperity gospel at its peak represented the triumph of American optimism. These 
religious pseudo-entertainers mastered the fusion of black Pentecostal ism. New Thought, 
and metaphysical religion to create an escape hatch for its devotees from the oppressive 
regimes of poverty that have been holding communities hostage for centuries in America. 
As Bowler observes. 

Their resulting message combined a Christological framework with the 
mechanism of mind-power, guaranteeing believers the ability to change their 
circumstances by tapping into new spiritual powers. Believers could expect their 
thoughts, emotions, actions, and happenstance to express God-given power and 


6 Kate Bowler, Blessed: A History of the American Prosperity Gospel (Cambridge, MA: Oxford 
University Press, 2018), 25. 



blessings . .. which produced a distinct strand of prosperity theology within 

African American religion. 7 

The most devastating blow to black Protestantism was in decades of the 
unfulfilled promises of heaven-sent finances via formulas and mystical combinations 
delivered over pulpits by Essek William Kenyon, '"who spoke little of personal prosperity, 
resting on a shoestring budget to support his lifestyle and ministry." 8 Considered the 
grandfather of the modern faith message movement. Kenyon died in 1948 as the early 
phase of the movement was fading. Prophet James (Jim) Jones, Father Divine, Father 
George Hurley, and the Reverend Ike were the new masters presenting a new hopeful 
reality in the midst of American capitalism and industrialism that were still largely 
inaccessible to the masses of blacks struggling with poverty, disease, and inequity. An 
example of this urban religious movement was the experience of Father George Hurley, 
leader of Detroit's Universal Hagar's Spiritual Church, w hich mixed Catholicism, 
voodoo, Pentecostal ism, and images from black nationalist movements. Nurtured in New 
Orleans in the 1920s and 1930s, a hybrid form of spiritualism emerged on the scene and 
evolved into transplanted religion for a transplanted people/' 9 The end goal was the 
development of a needs-based gospel that addressed the everyday issues of black urban 
life as “Black Spiritualists adopted and adapted metaphysical religion, but more 
important, they applied it to the pressing daily questions of scarcity, racism, segregation, 
and despair." 10 


7 Bowler, Blessed, 29. 

8 Bowler, Blessed, 30. 

9 Bowler, Blessed ( 26. 




Bowler, Blessed\ 26. 



Even though there were some intrinsic benefits to the devotees of the various 
black spiritualism movements, I believe we are still reaping and repairing damage from 
centuries of bad, manipulative, and self-serving theological presupposition heaped on a 
desperate, unsuspecting populace. I believe New Thought and metaphysical practices are 
helpful tools when applied with integrity and without the personal 'financial agenda of the 
instructor. My wife. Juanita Rasmus, is actually a product of the positive mind/thinking 
teachings of Napoleon Hill, W. Clement Stone, and Norman Vincent Peaie of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Her father, Leonard Campbell, was an insurance salesman and a disciple of 
the positive mind technique who believed in the power of repetitive immersion via audio 
recordings on albums, which he would play in her bedroom every night at bedtime while 
she and her sister slept. She is one of the most optimistic people I have ever met and has a 
grasp of the power of faith that has helped her through seasons of serious illness. Bowler 
articulates an American religious perspective that has landed the American church in the 
crosshairs of change and decline; 

For the first half of the century, many American Protestants, like the broader 
American culture, sought religious solutions to their economic troubles. Some 
wanted Christian sanction for what they already owned, while others searched for 
tools to attain more. Many simply found a religious language of desire; longing 
coupled with the comfort that God ordered both the supernatural and the mundane 
in their lives. 11 

Years of unmet spiritual promises from the mouths of a broad sample of trusted 
religious icons were observed generation after generation. Ultimately, those promises 
began to fall on deaf ears, and today one of the fastest growing demographic of religious 
adherents is atheist. 


11 Bowler, Blessed 30 
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A Theology’ That Works 

There has been a multitude of events disrupting the theological connection 
between black people and Christianity over the past ten years. The disruptions are gaining 
speed as we move at a breakneck pace toward the end of faith gathering as we know it 
today. How theological matter will be interpreted and disseminated will be the ultimate 
determinate as to whether the collection of people connected in efforts of faith forming 
will ultimately achieve the purpose of transforming the world. 

In 1970* anthropologist Margaret Mead wrote, “It is true that the continuity of all 
cultures depends on the living presence of at least three generations.' 12 I will add that 
continuity is the delicate thread within which the balance of theological relevance resides 
for the current culture. When relevant themes resonate with answers to the questions of 
the current generation, then past and future generations will bene lit. Such is the case with 
the Jesus' eschatological thoughts on the end of current norms. Because Matthew's 
gospel was written for a mostly Jewish group to convince them that Jesus was the 
anticipated Messiah, he interprets Jesus as someone who relives the experience of Israel 
and salvation for the sociologically excluded but not necessarily the ethnically 
marginalized. Significantly, Matthew 28:19 reads, iL Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, 1 ' which is a male-dominated, patriarchal voice compelling compliance and 
demanding devotion, while being used historically as a tool for slavery, domination, 
objectification, and marginalization. Even with a forward glance towards a glorious end. 


12 Margaret Mead and James Baldwin, A Rap on Race (London: M. Joseph, 1971J, 2. 
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there has been considerable deliberation about whether Jesus was referring to the end 
having already arrived or an end to come. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, theologian and organist Albert Schweitzer 
was focused exclusively on the future elements of the kingdom and was associated with 
the futurist or consistent eschatological school of thought. This paradigm referred 
primarily to the idea that Jesus' leaching was announcing the future as an imminent end, 
possibly even during his lifetime. Schweitzer's conclusion was ultimately deemed 
inconclusive and was challenged and eliminated. At the opposite end of the continuum, in 
the middle twentieth century, was theologian C. H. Dodd's school of thought that was 
know n as present or realized eschatology or interpretation of the kingdom, w hich focused 
on the very present arrival of the rule and reign of Jesus's ministry, and which was 
challenged in theological circles because of the lack of possibility for a supernatural 
occurrence of Jesus' return. The balancing act of the two previous themes and the 
prevailing current theological perspective, thought to have been created by German 
theologian, Werner Georg Kummell, is called the “already but not yet” view' of the 
kingdom. 

Some theologians believe that the core of postmodern thought is the tendency to 
hold suspect and disregard everything. Philosophers call this commitment to doubt, 
nihilism, or nothingness. As the nihilistic worldview leaks into every aspect of culture, 
cultural critic Stephen Carter believes that only those who have held onto their religious 
roots are capable of escaping the object materialism that prevails today. The importance 
of our theological interpretations will stand as the benchmark for the relevance of 
scripture as we wait for the ultimate reality of the end and what follows. The perspective 
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of Jesus* significance yesterday, today, and forever will be the task in front of the church 


as it makes decisions for a generation questioning the relevance of Jesus in the grander 
scheme of ail things theological. Bridging the widening gap between the church and 
generations of black people born after 1980 will largely depend on how we theologically 
interpret the urgency of faithful living (already) and the possibility of a veracious-filled 
life for the future (not yet). 

There are multiple theological issues that intersect w ith the project's thesis, 
"Religion that works: Emerging expressions of imaginative Christian practices for black 
millennial culture/' predominantly centering on the theological perceptions of the 
demographic of black people born after 1980, and focusing on race, reason, and the need 
for a rationale that points the target demographic back to faith-forming practices. 


The Percept ion of Contemporary Theology as Anti-Black 

The presupposition that blacks would need to insert themselves into a place of 
theological interpretation reserved for centuries for their non-black counterparts has to be 
challenged on the basis of the need for racial reification and the support of Saint 
Anselm's (1033-1109) definition of God as "‘that than which nothing greater can be 
thought/' The universality of God as a construct of being levels the playing field of 
theological thought and connects every human on the basis of race, but leaves room at the 
same time for the distinctions of blackness as a theological category with the 
understanding that life in black culture differentiates along the same lines as any other 
Western classification, including education, occupations, socio-economics, and income. I 
will add another designation that is critically relevant to this work, and that is age, 
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especially the demographic of black Americans born after 1980, a generation that 

embodies the notion that religion and especially Christianity is anti-black and irrelevant. 

Anderson writes in Beyond Ontological Blackness his reflections of a James Cone 

statement: "What is needed is not integration but a sense of worth in being black, only 

black people can teach that. Black consciousness is the Black man's emancipation from 

his distorted self-image." 1 ' 1 The pedagogies of black theological transmission have been 

skewed and impacted by the lack of available black scholarship mostly obstructed by the 

publishing industry's resistance to publishing black authors. The absence of black 

scholarship left a lot of the interpretive forces of scripture to thoughts of periods 

predating slavery's wrath on African people. 14 

The a u t h o r o f 7 lie Turner / lo i use , novelist A n ge I a FI o u rn oy. w h o a I s o w rot e 

for The New Republic. The New York Times . and The Los Angeies Times . whose novel 

has sold over 15.000 copies in paperback and hardcover, recently said. "1 think it s an 

undue burden for the writer of color that's just trying to get people to care about their 

book as much as other people's books, to then also be the one to have the answers.'' Jean 

Ho of multicultural children's publisher Lee and Low Books writes, 

The majority of the staff behind the scenes, which includes publishers' employees 
and reviewers, is Anglo. For decades there has been overwhelming agreement in 
the industry that there should be more diversity at all levels and in all areas of the 
book world, but even with greater awareness, the problem never seems to go 
away. Is this problem too big to solve? 15 


Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 86. 

14 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 86. 

1 Alison Flood, “Publishing Industry is Primarily White and Female, US Study Finds," The 
Guardian (Jan 27, 2016), accessed February 13, 2018, 

https://www.theguardian.com/books/2016/jan/27/us-study-finds-pubIishing-is-overwhelmingly-white-and- 

female. 
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J realized early on in the process of publishing three books over the past ten years 


that the publishing establishment was an elite and private club. When I looked at the 
author rosters of the three publishing houses that purchased my books, Thomas Nelson, 
Abingdon Publishing, and Worthy Publishing, the lists were not only white, but they 
were male and white. Interestingly, staffing among publishers is primarily white and 
female, according to The Guardian: 

Lee & Low Books surveyed staff at 34 American publishers, including Penguin 
Random House and Hachelle, as well as eight review journals, to establish a 
baseline to measure diversity among publishing staff. They found that 79% were 
white. Of the remainder, Asians/Native Hawaiians/Pacific Islanders made up 
7.2% of staff. Hispanics/Latinos/Mexieans 3.5%. and black/African Americans 
3.5%. ifi 


For a black person navigating the publishing world is just like navigating any 
other white-dominated profession. Opportunities are limited and acceptance is often 
restricted to highly assimilated individuals who are capable of cultural code switching. 
The race relations explosion of the late 1960s ushered black theological radicalism to the 
forefront of black thought, with the ascent of previously marginalized blacks now openly 
disagreeing with white theologians' traditional approaches to theology now viewed as an 
"‘ideology of oppression/' 17 Once it was clear that the Bible was used as a tool of control 
over slaves and now former slaves, liberation became the mandate of theological 
expression brought to the forefront by James Cone's black theology project, expressed in 
his book entitled A Black Theology of Liberation, first published in 1970 with a 


16 Flood, “Publishing Industry." 

17 Janies H. Cone and Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Theology: A Documentary History (Maryknoll, 
NY:Orbis Books, 1982), 86. 
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subsequent edition in 1986, 18 It is the advent of the black theologian that signaled the first 
decline in religious adherence in the black community as a result of the first open 
questioning of previously long-held theological assumptions. Anderson accurately speaks 
to the role of the black theologian being “to show the critical correlations existing 
between black life/experience and traditional theological categories (God, humanity, 
Christ, eschatology, and so forth), between black religion and black radicalism." 19 

Even though there is culpability among black clergy for the slide in distinction 
and participation in the black church among the post-1980 demographic, black 
theologians began bringing light to the nuances of white theological positions in relation 
to the oppressive forces of Eurocentric orthodox theological interpretations that started to 


help in waking up several generations to theological interpretation's part in the progress 


or lack thereof of black people. In Stony the Road We Trod . Cain Hope Felder w rites: 


The hermeneutical dilemma of the African American student, in a somewhat 
insidious way. this approach (Eurocentric orthodox view) creates a dilemma for 
the African American biblical student. Since the literature is dominated by a 
Eurocentric approach (hermeneutical) the lectures, assignments, and examinations 
in the discipline of biblical studies tend to prepare the African American student 
to answer more Eurocentric-oriented question and concerns. 20 

Larry Bray boy takes Felder's thoughts on the importance of preparing African 

American theologians during matriculation for the future proliferation of the gospel 

message and adds insight on the dilemma of perspective with, “Dr. Felder's essential 

point is that Black Theologians are not considered trained in theology until they are 

trained in Eurocentric orthodox exegetical tradition; therefore after graduating are unable 

18 Cone and Wilmore, Black Theology 116. 

19 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 86. 

" 0 Cain Hope Felder, Stony the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001), 12. 
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to bring to bear the full weight of Scriptures on the problem that most affect the 
congregations they serve." I am in total agreement with Bray boy. who reminds, "For 
blacks, religion is more than just social philosophy; it became the solace from the storms 
of their existence." 21 It is that solstice that became "symbolic blackness" as a source of 
power and the escape hatch from systemic oppression unanswered by black theologians 
whose education was considered valid until he or she learned the Eurocentric way. In the 
spirit of Carter G, Woodson, w ho would definitely categorize this under the heading of 
the "Miseducation of Negroes." w here the black student fails in spite of having been 
educated to junction in white America—an education that would still leave that student 
incapacitated to provide any instruction for the practical preparation of black Americans. 

Cone referred to the black experience as a practice that exists in a system of white 
racism, which makes it an "experimental matrix" epitomized as "symbolic blackness." 
which expresses itself in; 

The power to love oneself precisely because one is black and a readiness to die if 
whites try to make one behave otherwise. It is the sound of James Brown singing, 
“I'm black, and I'm Proud" and Aretha Franklin demanding "respect." The black 
experience is catching the spirit of blackness and loving it. It is hearing black 
preachers speak of God's love in spite of the filthy ghetto, and black 
congregations responding Amen, which means that they realize that ghetto 
existence is not the result of a divine decree but of white humanity. 22 

When I reflect on the historical connection between the black church and black 

music, I am reminded of the importance of the call from the streets and the response from 

the pew' throughout time in the “Amen” in Cone's comment, which reminded the black 

21 Larry Bray boy. The Black Church in America: Preparing for a New Century (Indianapolis: 
Popular Truth Publishing, 2032), 7. 

22 Victor Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness (New York, NY: Bloomsbury Academic, 

2016), 88. 
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person caught up in the web of life’s circumstances that it was not God’s doing that 
resulted in being sentenced to the ghetto but instead a byproduct of systemic racism. 
Somewhere along the way, God became the cultural culprit responsible for economic 
mishap and systemic marginalization due to the proliferation of success- or prosperity- 
oriented theological positions, and not the positions of liberation, which promoted 
survival. Survival has come in to question as the millennial and Gen-X generations have 
been forced to wrestle with shrinking economies, lost or diminishing job opportunities, 
and the ever-rising cost of living in most American cities. The tension surrounding 
survival, as an imperative of black millennial culture, has to be reconciled w ith the black 
church losing meaning as a result of the church going on a defensive posture. The church 
is comprised of internally focused ministries that for generations ministered to those 
members who were financially supportive of them, but without the benefit of a basis for 
establishing theological significance for meeting critical local needs, the surrounding 
community often was left to fend for itself. 

Issues surrounding the survival of black millennials was concretized on the 
shooting and killing of eighteen-year-old Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri on 
August 9, 2014, a northern suburb of St. Louis, and the killing of Trayvon Martin in 
South Florida by a neighborhood security guard. These were catalytic moments calling to 
action an unprecedented display of organizational savvy among millennials who 
dispensed of the traditional, single-savior model of leadership and adopted a highly 
decentralized methodology. The model signaled a new era in the quest for racial justice 
and presented the prospects of a new paradigm in the way information is disseminated to 
communities, breaking from the age-old traditions of gathering in a room to hear a 
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message as the church has functioned for centuries. Without the hierarchy and pecking 
order of traditional religious structures, the "Black Lives Matter' movement (BLM) has 
evolved into multiple chapters nationwide that have spoken into an area left vacant by the 
church, confronting and addressing the peril of black bodies in the midst of daily life in 
America. Using the scaffold of black theological thought, a national dialogue on racism 
and the violent of effects racism on the black body has emerged. Harvard professors 
Christine Mitchel and David Williams took on the task of offering suggestions to the 
white church in response to the rise of racism in a paper titled, “Black Lives Matter: A 
theological response to racism's impact on the black body in the United States." which 
was written through the lenses of scholars like James Cone, Delores Williams, and 
Anthony Pinn w ith the goal of bringing depth and clarity to the lived existence ol the 
black body. Cone's Christology was grounded in the reality that Jesus' problems and 
persecutions were directly tied to the historical existence of his black body. Cone further 
posited that the primary reason Christians should essentially line up on the side of the 
oppressed was fundamentally based on the blackness of Jesus. He rejected the Gnostic 
position of Docetism that denied the human and historical body of Christ writing: 
"Christ's blackness is both literal and symbolic. His blackness is literal in the sense that 
he truly becomes One with the oppressed blacks, taking their suffering as his suffering 
and revealing that he is found in the history of our struggle, the story of our pain, and the 
rhythm of our bodies.' ,2j Throughout great portions of Cone's work are the juxtapositions 
of the lynching of black men and the crucifixion of Jesus: "every time a white mob 


23 Janies H. Cone, God of the Oppressed { Maryknoli, NY: Orbis Books, 1975 ■, 125. 
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lynched a black person, they lynched Jesus." 24 In the struggle against apartheid practices, 
women were central to the movement against the violence, both during the time of 
lynchings and during the period of unprecedented murders of young black men by the 
police. 

Cone took on the struggles of black women in the effort against lynching in the 
last chapter of his book. The Cross cwd the Lynching Tree . It was here that he discusses 
the theology of Delores Williams, a womanist theologian who "sees little to no 
redemptive or positive value in oppressed black women identifying with Christ through 
their common suffering wrought by cross-bear mg.Williams outlines an analysis of 
three areas of what she deemed "coerced surrogacy" in her book. Sisters in the 
Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk.'** The first area was nurtu ranee, 
which spoke to the era when black women were forced to be mammies to the slave 
master and his children. The second was Held labor where black women were forced into 
hard physical labor, and the third was surrogacy where black women were forced to 
provide sexual pleasure to white male slave-owners. 27 She correlated the “breeder women" 
of the slavery period to today's commercial surrogacy for pregnancies, cautioning 
whether the "image of a surrogate-God have salvific power for black women to ask 
whether the image supports and reinforces the exploitation that has accompanied their 

24 James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 158. 

25 Christine M. Mitchell & David R. Williams, “Black Lives Matter: A Theological Response to 
Racism's Impact on the Black Body in the United States," Stadia Historiae Ecclesiasticae (2017): 31, 
accessed February 12, 2018. https://scholar.harvard.edu/files/davidrwilliams 

/files/m itch el l_williams_black_lives_matter_2017.pdf. 

26 Delores Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 2013), 46. 


" 7 Mitchell and Williams, “Black Lives Matter,” 31. 
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experience with surrogacy.’' Williams' response to surrogacy was an unequivocal “no.” 
Her primary message to black women is for them to know that God did not intend for 
their bodies to be defiled; instead, God came for life and a right relationship, love, and 
healing. 

Twenty years later, according to the BLM website. "In 2013, three radical Black 
(young female) organizers Alicia Garza, Patrisse Cullors. and Opal Tometi created a 
Black-centered political will and movement building project called #BlackLivesMatter." 
The describes the BLM initiative as “an ideological and political intervention in a world 
where black lives are systematically and intentionally targeted for demise." In tangible 
ways. Garza. Cullors. Tometi were the twenty-first-century embodiment of Ida B. Wells, 
Fannie Lou I lamer, Lila Baker, and Nellie Burroughs in the struggle for justice. Three 
millennial women with no connection to the institutional church delivered sustained 
attention to the travesty of un-reprimanded oppression in the black community to black 
bodies. Tve often asked the questions: Where was the church during the peak moments of 
BLM movement? How could the church have responded to the needs of traumatized 
communities in the wake of multiple deaths at the hands of those sworn to protect and 
serve? Anthony Pinn, Agnes Cullen Arnold Professor of Humanities and Professor of 
Religion at Rice University in Houston, Texas, presents a contrarian view of the black 
body in the context of humanist theology: “Black theological thought related to issues of 
liberation and life meaning, when framed in terms of the body, tend toward the body only 
as abstraction, as symbol with little attention to the lived body." 29 He puts the black body 

28 Mitchell and Williams, “Black Lives Matter,” 31. 

211 Anthony B, Pinn, Embodiment and the New Shape of Black Theological Thought (New York: 
New York University Press, 2010), 3. 
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at the center instead of God or Christ. His conception of the body, informed by Foucault 
is one that takes into consideration both the biochemical realities of the body and the 
ways in which it is formed and understood by social discourse and power relationships. 
For Finn, it is important that we recognize the body as both of these parts—the discursive 
and the material—because the two parts are inseparable. “This understanding is critical to 
linking the ways that racist and white supremacist social power structures have a physical 
impact on the black body, as well as how one can work to address the roots of that 
physical impact."' 0 

Fwen though Cone believed “survival was a way of life for the black 
community,"' 1 it was Eric C. Lincoln and Lawrence Mamiya who pushed that “black 
culture is the sum of the options for creative survival," with black theology being the 
bedrock of that survival. The defensive position of survival as one way to theological 
significance is polar opposite to the contrarian cultural position of black revolutionary 
self-affirmation. The self-affirmation of the black church and the context of a 
revolutionary movement must be combined for relevancy with generations born after 
1980. 

Black theology for Cone evolved from and encompassed the "what is needed is 
not integration” ideas concerning black collective consciousness and the ability of black 
culture to survive adverse cultural attacks, combined with all of black life. Cone's black 
theology project possessed some interesting similarities to Methodist Church founder. 


30 Mitchell and Williams, “Black Lives Matter,” 31. 

31 Mitchell and Williams, “Black Lives Matter,” 3 1. 
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John Wesley's quadrilateral. " The following chart shows the correlation of the scriptures 
as lived experiences mirroring the lived experiences of black theology 


Wesley’s Doctrine 

Cone’s Black Theology 

Scripture 

Lived experience 

Reason 

Black Culture 

Experience 

Black Experience 

Tradition 

Back History 


Figure 4. Wesley’s Doctrine vs. James Cone's Black Theology 


The sources of queer theology follow the same trajectory as John Wesley 's 

quadrilateral, with scripture, tradition, reason, and experience being the synthesis through 

which the theological perspectives are derived/ ' Even though there is some intense 

interdependence among all four sources. I would argue that every non-traditional path 

leans heavily on both lived experience and tradition as the bedrock of manifesting any 

theory and especially a theological concept. I heard a preacher once say that our theology 

as Christians is about one beggar telling another beggar where he or she found the bread. 

Anderson highlights Cone's position on the importance of every aspect of black 

life, contributing to the theological framework of black theology being a black lived 

experience, but he pushes back on the absurdity that one must have natural hair and wear 

dashikis to experience the soul of a black person: 

The Black experience means having natural haircuts, wearing African dashikis, 
and dancing to the sound of Johnny Lee Hooker or B. B. King, knowing that no 
matter how hard whitey tries there can be no real duplication of black “soul.” 


32 Cone and Wilmore, Black Theology , 19. 

33 Patrick S. Cheng, Radical Love: An Introduction to Queer Theology (New York: Seabury Books, 
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Black soul is not learned; it comes from the totality of the black experience, the 
experience of carving out an existence in a society that says you do not belong. ' 4 

Theology framed in blackness has always been problematic for the black church. 

The fact is that everything the historically black church manifests is an outgrowth of the 

white Puritan church, which morphed into the American expression of the ecclesia. Many 

of the foundational doctrines, creeds, liturgical expressions, and confessions are for the 

most part derived from the black church as a planted derivative of the white colonial 

church, whose primary intent was to give the African slave all of the rights and privileges 

of Christianity except physical freedom and total inclusion in the household of faith. 

Anderson purports the visible and most important component of the discussion 

surrounding the legitimacy of a black theological perspective with the pertinent question. 

In what sense could black theology he black since its theological method was 
derived from white European theologians, notably Karl Barth and Paul Tillich, 
and European philosophers such as Albert Camus and Jean-Paul Sartre?" 

In light of the dilemma faced by the black religious establishment to create a culturally 

relevant theological locus, the resolution lands in the conflicting position that Anderson 

identifies as, 

(a) Blackness is a signification of ontology and corresponds to the black 
experience, (b) The black experience is defined as the experience of suffering and 
rebellion against whiteness, (c) Both black suffering and rebellion are 
ontologically created and provoked by whiteness as a necessary condition of 
blackness, (d) Whiteness appears to be the ground of the black experience, and 
hence of black theology and its new black being. 36 


34 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 89. 

35 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 90. 

36 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 91. 
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Anderson resolves the conflict with the reality that, “while black theology justifies 

itself as radically oppositional to whiteness, nevertheless requires whiteness, white racism, 

and white theology for the self-disclosure of it new black being and its legitimacy/ 07 It is 

the self-referential inconsistency that has created a conflict for the church that has 

become the burden of positing relevance to the people group bom after 1980. In the midst 

of a fluid global theological environment finding a place for black theological relativism 

becomes the task of creating a new black aesthetic, Anderson quotes cultural critic Joe 

Woods, who calls for “The New Blackness": 

We take our humanity for granted, and we realize that our community is made up 
of people of all sorts of colors, genders, classes, ethnicities, sexuality, etc. . , . 
“Race" is a dying category: Whiteness and the Blackness it makes for itself is 
dying too. We will seize the day and make a new Blackness." Our new Blackness 
acknowledges the way each of us lives beyond the Black community, i am a 
multitude of names, mask, and community memberships. Denying this is 
tyranny—“race" is not my only state ... I make new communities all the lime. 
Which does not make me a multicultural or a cultural Mulatto—it makes me a 
human being in the world, I am about making Blackness—the next step is to 
create a new and compelling politics to push the discourse forward. We talk. 

Du Bois, in his 1903 treatise. The Souls of Black Folk , used the apropos term 

“double-consciousness" to refer to the disorientation faced by black people in his time. 

Black men have struggled throughout American history with a concept of self, which 

inevitably was impacted by a double consciousness that places them in a constant 

struggle to reconcile the two cultures that compose their identity. On the concept of two- 

ness, Du Bois writes. 

It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking 
at one's self through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a 
world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness,— 


37 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 91. 

38 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness , 91. 
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an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two 
warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being 
torn asunder.’’ 9 

While we create “the new blackness/' the question at hand is, can we also create a 
theological underpinning that addresses the historical issues related to the need for 
transcendence in black culture, and the necessity for a community, despite the insider- 
outsider distinction that defines black life in America? In the midst of the developing a 
“new blackness" that validates the lived experience of many black Americans, there is 
still the need to address the effects of violence waged on the bodies of black people. Ta- 
Nehisi Coates addressed the prevailing racial tension in his 2015 best seller written to his 
15-year-old son in the form of a letter entitled, “Between the World and Me." Coates 
begins by saying. “In America, it is traditional to destroy the black body—it is 
heritage." 49 He continues. 

But all our phrasing—race relations, racial chasm, racial justice, racial profiling, 
white privilege, even white supremacy—serves to obscure that racism is a visceral 
experience, that it dislodges brains, blocks airways, rips muscle, extracts organs, 
cracks bones, breaks teeth. You must never look away from this. You must 
always remember that the sociology, the history, the economics, the graphs, the 
charts, the regressions all land, with great violence, upon the body. 41 

West, who has publicly criticized Coates, insists on denying Coates access to the 

title of public intellectual. Coates has repeatedly expressed his confusion with West's 

attacks. Coates addressed the controversy at a panel hosted by The Atlantic , saying he 

remains confused why the feud started in the first place, and that he cannot seem to find a 

huge difference in the things West has spoken about and what Coates himself has written. 


39 Du Bois and Edwards, The Souls of Black Folk , 291. 

40 Ta-Nehisi Coates, Between the World and Me (New York: Spiegel and Grau, 2015), 103. 
41 Coates, Between the World and Me, 10. 
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The Atlantic journalist Swati Sharma writes* “In December, West* who is also an 
outspoken critic of President Barack Obama, wrote a column for The Guardian calling 
Coates 'the neoliberal face of the black freedom struggle/"' 42 1 share Coates' 
disappointment in that West's attack is further proof of the chasm that exists between 
millennial culture and their boomer counterparts* Like West's rejection of Coates, the 
generation of older adult religious leaders has missed an opportunity to bridge that vast 
chasm that exists in the church due to their need for permission granting to a generation 
that could care less of the approval or authorization to do, become, or exist. There are no 
gatekeepers in millennial culture, and there are no cultural guardians keeping watch on 
dues paying and waiting one's turn to play. Disruption is the cultural ethos for this 
generation, without any regard for the permission seeking required by their counterparts 
from older generations who* for example, would have waited for West to invite them to 
the table as after matriculating for twenty years w ith goal of becoming respectable. No, 
this generation understands branding at its core and shares in Coates' confusion with old 
systemic gate keepers who did not receive the memo that the gate has been open for 
nearly eighteen years, and the previous captives have been released to reinterpret 
theological positions for emerging generations. In the meantime, theological 
interpretations are shifting and race will play a significant role in the finished product* 

The Perception of Con temporary Theology as Unreasonable 


Swati Sharma, “Ta-Nehisi Coates on Cornel West’s One-Sided War,” The Atlantic (Jan. 17, 
2018), accessed February' 12, 2018, https://www.theatlantic.com/entertainment/archive/201S/01/ta-nehisi- 
coates-cornel-west/550727/January 17, 2018. 
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The perception of the unreasonable nature of contemporary theology often 
evolves from traditionally crafted perceptions, limited scopes of acceptability, and narrow 
doctrinal boundaries. There is no theme more volatile in current Christian terminology 
than the use of the term “queer." When I was a kid in Houston, Texas in the 1960s, if 
someone called you “queer," the tight did not end until someone either bleed to death 
from the beating or swore to never say it again. Queer was a fighting word, which has 
become a boundary-erasing term extending humanity and meaning to people who have 
been historically marginalized by societal norms, particularly in the context of sexuality 
and gender identity, which according to Peter Cheng, is “something that is continually 
undergoing negotiation and dissemination, rather than as a mere natural (let alone 
medical) fact.*' 4 ' The perception of the unreasonableness of contemporary theology's 
struggles with “queer theology" as a discipline began to evolve through the w ritings of 
the late French Philosopher, Michel Foucault, who disrupted the traditional notions that 
sexuality could be reduced to dualistic terms such as male and female or heterosexual and 
homosexual. Queer theology was a nineteenth century device to delineate the previously 
uncategorized expression of humanity. When discussing the meaning and importance of 
bodies in terms of existential significance, giving meaning to sexuality in relation to 
one's expression to the world elevates in importance. Words convey meaning and the 
term queer has several connotations that can inform an encounter. The first is queer as an 
umbrella term that collectively refers to lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, intersex, 
questioning, and other individuals who identify with non-normative sexualities and/or 
gender identities. Under the queer umbrella are allies who are individuals who do not 


43 Cheng, Radical Love . 6. 
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identify as gay or lesbian but stand in solidarity with their queer sisters and brothers. 44 
The second meaning is the use of the term queer as the transgressive action of reclaiming 
a term that once had only negative connotations. Third, the word queer is being used to 
erase traditionally held boundaries connected to gender identifying terms such as male or 
female. 45 Queer theology adds an additional dimension to the discussion pertaining to 
God and can be understood as “LGBT people talking about God/' 46 Making room for 
expanded categories of theology will be essential to reaching generations that are still 
contemplating the viability of Christianity as an expression of faith. In the same way the 
black church missed an opportunity of cultural relevance in the 1960s with the emergence 
of black theology, the church is once again missing an opportunity to be culturally 
relevant as it relates to queer theology. 

Whether the subject is traditional approaches to theology, liberation theology, or 
queer theology, theology per se is “faith seeking clarity of its cause/' according to 
Thomas Owen and Ellen Wondra. Indeed, if theology is “a reflection of Christian life 
amid the struggles for freedom or liberation, for the full of humanity for all persons, and 
for the transformation of human persons and societies as the manifestation of and in 
expectation of the reign of God/' 47 then to unpack the scriptural, historical, and 
philosophical positions, and to distinguish those places from a purely scientific 
worldview, will depend on how faith ultimately is communicated to the target audience 

44 Cheng, Radical Love, 39. 

45 Cheng, Radical Love , 3. 

46 Cheng, Radical Love, 6. 

47 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse, 
2002), 125. 
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with the goal of determining what is and what is not central to the Christian faith. Finally, 
if theology's role in culture is to "‘scrutinize, criticize, and if necessary, reform the 
church's formulations of its faith in creeds, conciliar decisions, and confessions, and its 
practices, worship, prayer, mission, and daily life/' 48 then inquisition into theology's role 
in the decline of black millennial participation must be undertaken if Anselm's 
description of theology as fides qnaerem inlellectum or "faith seeking understanding" is 
relevant today. 

For centuries, theologians have challenged theological nomenclature in relation to 
how faith is reasoned, and now it is reason that could be the departure point for an entire 
generation. Richard Hooker defined reason as the human capacity to: 1) receive, sort, 
interpret, and understand experience. 2) generalize on experience and conceive general 
principals on experience. 3) relate ideas consistently and purposively. 4) develop means 
to ends and goals, and 5) evaluate, judge, and choose among various ends and values. 49 
Owen and Wondra incisively posit that reason also is "intuitive, imaginative and 
engaged/' The cumulative effect of reason means that you have evidence for what you 
believe to be fact, or there is a definitive cause for what you are feeling to be the reality. 
This squarely puts reason and the subjective aspects of theology in tension with scientific 
rationales. One of the primary questions facing theological relevance is the question of 
evil, and Christianity's struggle with evil, that have posed the biggest challenges to 
theologians throughout the ages—and it is this question that has caused the gradual exit 
of the last several generations from a relationship wdth the religious expression of 

48 Thomas and Wondra, Introduction to Theology , 125. 

4g Richard Hooker and R. W. Church, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book / (Oxford: The 
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Christianity, accelerating with the generation born after 1981. God's goodness is often 
called into question in light of the multiplicity of evil that exists in the world. We can 
only imagine the perspective of millennials who grew up with the dawning of cable 
television with world events unfolding real time and real questions about the presence of 
God in the midst of those events. Despite the fact that evil is as challenging as the 
proverbial Achilles ' HeeL or the theological pain in the ass, it is the presence of evil that 
provides the basis for Christianity's divine purpose, which is based on the presence of 
God in Christ being manifest in the midst of suffering, and through the suffering one 
develops a closer relationship with God. I think the dogmatic misstep of a theological 
position based on a prerequisite of personal prosperity was the beginning of the gradual 
generational slide away from Christianity as a religious practice. 

Over the last century, the breakdown of reason has opened the door for fear to 
manifest as one of the bases of the Christian belief system. Twentieth-century 
philosopher Bertrand Russell wrote in his 1925 meditation, **Fear is the basis of religious 
dogma/' Indeed, fear has been the basis of a great deal of religious dogma for centuries, 
and it is out of this trepidation that religious discourse has continued to perpetuate 
theological underpinnings that have historically misrepresented the essence of the African 
slaves' contribution to the Western religious landscape. When I reflect on relevant 
theological discourse, I am drawn to both Howard Thurman and James Baldwin, who 
held divergent positions on God and community, yet both point to the difficulties of 
being black and Christian. 

There was a reflection of an encounter Baldwin once had with The Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad, leader of the Nation of Islam, who questioned Baldwin on his 
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religious beliefs. He answered, “1 left the church 20 years ago and hadn't joined anything 


since." Elijah asked, "And what are you now?" Baldwin explained, “I? Now? Nothing. 

Em a writer. 1 like doing things alone." Still, his church experience significantly shaped 

his worldview and writing. Baldwin reflected that "being in the pulpit was like being in 

the theatre; 1 was behind the scenes and knew how the illusion was worked."" 0 Baldwin's 

position was rooted in the black church’s lack of response to the racism of that day, and 

his sentiment was a foreshadow ing of subsequent generations. In the summer of 

1970, Margaret Mead and James Baldwin met for a seven and one-half hour conversation 

on race and society that ultimately was published as "A Rap on Race/' In his thoughts 

on slavery and how religion is used to vindicate injustice. Baldwin tells Mead: 

I remember the photographs of white women in New' Orleans, several years ago. 
during the school integration crisis, who were standing with their babies in their 
arms, and in the name of Jesus Christ they w ere spitting on other w omen's 
children, women who happened to be black, women with their babies in their 
arms. I have never been able to understand that at all. To put it in rather 
exaggerated primitive terms, 1 don't understand at all what the white man's 
religion means to him. I know that the white man's religion has done to me. And 
so. i could—can—accuse the white Christian world of being nothing but a tissue 
of lies, nothing but an excuse for power, as being as removed as anything can be 
from any sense of worship and, still more, from any sense of love. 1 cannot 
understand that religion. 51 

G. K. Chesterton once said, “If there were no God, there would be no atheists/' 
Albert Camus, a French existentialist of the 1940s and "50s, and an atheist took a classic 
look at the theological dilemma facing the Christian church today. Camus felt that instead 
of providing a path to victorious living, the church’s quandary is the problem of suffering 
and evil, and the institution's subsequent failure to provide plausible theological 
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responses consequently placing would be followers in harm's way with the dismal results 
of spiritual disappointment. 

The Perception of Contemporary Theology' as Anti-Intellectual 

Edward Said stated, "One task of the intellectual is the effort to break down the 
stereotypes and the reductive categories that are so limiting to human thought and 
communication." I have the tendency to equate theologians to any professional 
intellectual who has a responsibility in how the message of faith is communicated across 
generations. The burden of theological irrelevancy and the subsequent disconnect from 
any generation rests on the intellectual "whose metier is articulating and representing 
specific views, ideas, ideologies, [and] logically aspires to making them work in 
society." ^ It is negligent and a misinterpretation of the role of the theologian if he or she 
is only writing in a context with the goal of disseminating thoughts and not imparting the 
information for an academic understanding that will lead to the empowerment of people 
to live into the newly acquired views. Writer Jean Genet once said, "the moment you 
publish essays in a society you have entered political life; so if you want not to be 
political do not write essays or speak out/° J Intellectuals in every sense represent 
emancipation and liberation even, though it may be a personal ascent to freedom from the 
alliance to any form of faith commitment One of the challenges w ith reason is its 
vulnerability in the hands of agenda-laden interpreters. As i reflected on the contribution 
of the intellectual in dismantling the faith commitment of subsequent generations (and the 
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faith commitment of younger black intellectuals)—who would constitute the 
demographic of future of Christianity—1 realized that the intent of the intellectual made 
the difference. Said points to “the importance of passionate engagement, risk, exposure, 
commitment to the principals, vulnerability in debating and being involved in worldly 
causes/* 4 In light of this list, it would stand to reason that faith practitioners could also 
be considered intellectuals, both professional faith intellectuals (e.g., seminary trained 
professionals, equipped academically biblical scholars and theologians, and so on.) and 
amateur faith intellectuals (e.g.. students of faith matters, lay practitioners, church-based 
bible class instructors), if we consider Said's assessment of the importance of the 
intellectual endeavor being intricately connected to passionate engagement, risk, 
involvement in worldly causes, commitment to principles, vulnerability in debating, and 
exposure, then the impact of theological presuppositions clearly will determine the 
effectiveness of our gatherings. 

Conclusion 

Pitman McGhee reminded me that “Martin Luther, John Calvin, St. Augustine, 
and a fourth century monk named Pelagius were not Americans, but their theology has 
had so much influence on the American civil religion (and hence American life),” while 
the truth persists that “each of these religious reformers was ravaged by his inner demons 
and complexes, which in turn had a dark influence on his theology.”^ From Martin 
Luthers reported depression and rage, to John Calvin being incapacitated by Jung 
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hemorrhages, to Saint Augustine’s malady of curiosity, the American religious 
experience was formed repeatedly by influences with undisclosed agendas, the most 
prolific among the crowd being Puritan minister Cotton Mather, the primary proponent of 
separate and unequal Christianity and the Salem witch trials. 

There is an apparent predisposition to make religion conform to a narrative that 
supports the notion of perfectionism or performance-based grace, which in final analysis 
shackles society to a standard with a close enough peripheral vision that it would 
naturally exclude its outliers, thus enabling the broader community to be controlled by 
the purity police of the dominant forces in culture. The Protestant ethic and all of its 
twenty-first-century reiterations is an undeviating progeny of Puritanism's arrival on the 
scene during the emergence of the sixteenth-century Age of Reason, also known as the 
Enlightenment. There is a correlation between the decline in Christian religious 
participation and what 1 will deem as the “New (e)nlightenmentC which is filled with the 
catalytic combination of global nationalism, a rise in tensions among radicalized 
Christians, and the schism occurring in Islam between orthodoxy and assimilated 
contemporary practices. This is a distinctly different kind of (e)nlightenment, unlike the 
sixteenth-century version, in that there is a digital component—thus the (e) in 
enlightenment—which increases the expansion of ideas and creates fertile ground for the 
disruption that is taking place. This (e)nlightenment is the growing awareness of the anti¬ 
intellectual recalcitrance of our national political representatives, the precise knowledge 
of the impact of drug laws that were put into motion thirty years ago without any protest 
from the black church, and a lack of relevant theological responses to the suffering in the 
world today. The church's inability to answer the theological quagmire on the problem of 
suffering is still atheists' most common complaint against God and its most effective lure 
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drawing young people gradually away from a belief in God. It also instructs us on how 
we may be setting people up for spiritual disappointment and failure. As we evaluate the 
impact of theological interpretation, maybe the modern church should appraise the 
amount of emphasis it places on better Jiving through God. or at the minimum, 
adequately explain that God suffers with us and redeems our suffering sometimes without 
eliminating it. 

Dwight Hopkins felt that slave theology was a synthesis of "white Christianity 
with remains of African religions under slavery.’ 0 ^ which leaves us with the task of 
confronting what Hopkins called the "remains," in which slaves carried their 
anthropological, theological underpinnings through centuries of invisible transmissions 
that point us back to the need for a redefined community reminiscent of "African 
religions that gave rise to a dynamic interplay between community and individual. 
Whatever happened to the communal gathering affected the individual: whatever 
happened to the individual had to impact on the community."" 7 Theology does impact the 
way in which we gather and define the narrative and context. Theological clarity will be 
the basis of a redefined "Religion that Works" as we craft "Emerging expressions of 
imaginative Christian practices for black millennial culture." 

Even though there have been many displays of clergy involvement in the 
movement to bring awareness to the value of black lives, there are still many high 
ranking religious leaders who have sat out the debate. According to Mitchell and 
Williams, in the Catholic Church in the U.S., "fewer than 5 of the nation's 273 active 
Catholic cardinals and bishops have released statements or penned pastoral letters in 
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response to the national outcry over the escalating and disproportionate rates of police 

and vigilante violence against black people;' and "no active U.S. cardinal or bishop to 

date has dared to endorse, let alone proclaim publicly/ 08 Williams highlighted the 

disparities that impact every aspect of black life, including theological interpretations 

with the process of weathering being one of the most devastating: 

The phenomenon of biological weathering, as explained by Geronimus. Hicken, 
Pearson. "Seashols, Brown and Cruz (2010), is found in evidence of more 
physiological wear and tear and more rapid biological aging of blacks in the U.S. 
than whites (Geronimus et ak 2010), Evidence of this wear and tear is found by 
measuring '‘allostatic load", a set of biomarkers that capture the physiological 
burden of stress and adaptation to that stress on the body. Weathering is driven by 
the cumulative impact of repeated exposures to psychological, social, physical 
and chemical stressors throughout the life course in one's residential, 
occupational and other environments, and adapting to or coping with these 
stressors 

It is statistically proven that social conditions can shape a demographics' opinion 
of God. and without a doubt, religious institutions will have to answer for their 
complicity in the black struggle for meaning, and for their role in perpetuating racism and 
religious and scriptural justification of slavery and Jim Crow segregation. Overt 
comments like this one by a Catholic priest quoted in the 1903 book, The Miserable 
Condition of Black Catholics in America, speak to the vitriol level of apathy surrounding 
the church's historical position on race: "One wastes time and money in ministering to 
blacks ... What reason can there be that you are so solicitous for the Negro?*’ 60 There is 
now a generation of millennials present who heard that inhospitable and 
unaccommodating message and responded with widespread departure. When 
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contemplating the rationale for the lack of support from the traditional church, 1 am 
compelled to look at the denomination with which I am affiliated, The United Methodist 
Church, which in 1968 started the General Commission on Religion and Race to address 
issues related to civil rights. Yet, it has remained silent during the rise of the BLM 
movement, giving even more credence to the theory of the institutional church feeling 
that it is a "waste of time and money to minister to blacks." Osagyefo Sekou, a Baptist 
pastor from St. Louis. Missouri, suggests that an alternative reason for resistance from 
churches might be that the BLM movement challenges the church's traditional 
sensibility. 

I think a church has a role to play, but this idea of the Church, with a big C. 1 
think is obsolete. The young people in the street disturb our religious 
respectability and sensibility. Queer women, single moms, pants sagging, and 
tattoos—it disrupts the very character that the church presents to the world. Tm 
not terribly hopeful for the church. 1 think queer, black, poor women are the 
church's salvation.* 11 

Mitchell and Williams list several actions that offer an answer to the question. 
What does greater ecclesial involvement look like if it is framed by black theology? Their 
first response dealt with the need for the white church to create more interracial 
congregations. Aside from not seeing that as a plausible answer to the challenges facing 
the church, there is a lack interest on the part of white churchgoers to share power in a 
traditional church setting with ethnic minorities, making the notion of an interracial 
congregation a distant possibility. Mitchell and Williams listed the second action as, 
“Predominantly white churches eager to support the BLM movement need to reconsider 
their adherence to maintaining the status quo, which is often historically grounded in an 
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ethic of white superiority.’' 62 Once again, the solution lies in the willingness of the white 
Christian community to forego the inherent power they possess and to defer that power to 
young black advocates of social change. '“In the case of black liberation, the oppressor 
cannot dictate the grounds on which the oppressed get free/' 6 ’ Finally, in addition to 
acknowledging the black theology of Cone, Pinn, and others, those who are in ministry 
“need to acknowledge all of the ways in which social structures have shaped and defined 
the black body overtime and the damage these constructions have also done. 
Acknowledging that “one cannot separate the concept of racism from the actual people it 
lands on throughout the life course" will be essential in exposing millennial culture to a 
church that believes God is on the side of the oppressed. 64 


62 Mitchell and Williams, Black Lives Matter , 32, 
Mitchell & Williams, Black, lives matter , 32. 

M Mitchell & Williams, Black lives matter , 32. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

As baby boomers begin to age out of the workplace as wage earners, and as 
retirement changes their lifestyles, institutional churches face a decline in attendance and 
revenue. 

Historical expressions of the black church undergirded the harshness and cruelty 
of life with hopeful imagination. It is the assumption of this project that, as culture 
changes, the church is no longer viewed as a viable instrument for overcoming the perils 
of life. Subsequently, serious consideration should be given to how' the emerging 
generations will gather for faith formation, or it is likely that the church as we know' it 
will cease to exist The generation at the center of this project is the demographic 
commonly known as inillennials, but consideration must also be given to the group born 
after 2000; this group is now influencing merchandising decisions around the world, 
especially as American consumers. I am building on the thought that in the same way that 
cultural influences are constructed through generational interactions, subsequent 
decisions add to or withdraw support from institutions, faith practices, and cultural norms, 
and in many ways influence the manner in which beliefs will be manifested in years to 
come. 
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What would it look like to rewrite scripture for future generations through our 
songs and our writings, not merely with more updated, relevant vocabulary and phrasing, 
but also with settings and contexts that are relatable to black millennials? 

This chapter strives to connect with the theological significance of other cultures 
to offer a helpful and relevant depiction of Jesus in our current context. If the goal of the 
theological endeavor is to experience a word from the creator of the universe, then 
linguistics will be the doorway by which the message of hope, light, and love will be 
communicated. This chapter also will employ the four dialectical models of the black 
church proposed by Hart Nelsen and Anne Kusener Nelsen in their book entitled Black 
Church in I he Sixties to evaluate current models of black Christian gathering. 1 Ultimately, 
the chapter will argue that traditional church settings are no longer required for ethnic- 
identity and community of interest to be present. 

An abundance of research is available on the millennial generation, but little of it 
addresses the way faith practices will be shaped as this generation ages and decides on 
the viability of religious adherence. One of the primary sources of this theoretical treatise 
is the research of C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, presented in their book. The 
Black Church in the African American Experience . Even though their research was 
published in 1990, the ten-year study provides background for the baby boomer 
generation, during which began the gradual decline of the black church in prominence 
and vitality, and when enough distance was created between Gen X-ers and millennials to 
question the necessity or validity of the church. 

Hart M. Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties (Lexington, KY: University Press of Kentucky, 
2014), 11-13. 
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C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya propose six pairs of dialectical 
polarities present in the black church: priestly or prophetic; resisting or accommodating; 
charismatic or bureaucratic; communal or privatistic; universal or particular; and 
otherworldly or this worldly. 2 The six pairs clarify and expose the tensions, struggles, and 
complexities of the black church. Lincoln and Mamiya feel that the dialectical model 
lends room for more objectivity and 'Ms reflective of W. E. B. Du Bois' phenomenology 
of consciousness.' 0 This paper will also use the four dialectical models of the black 
church developed by Hart Nelsen and Anne Kusener N el sen. put forward in a book 
entitled. Black Church in the Sixties. to evaluate current models of black Christian 
gathering. 4 Of the four models, the Nelsen's fourth alternative posits an "ethnic 
co mm unity-prophetic" model that “emphasizes the significance of the black church as a 
base for building a sense of ethnic identity and community of interest among its 
members."' As stated, this project argues that traditional church settings are no longer 
required for ethnic identity and community of interest to be present. 

Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile, two millennial Harvard graduate students 
whose exploration on the faith practices of a generation in their seminal work entitled 
'‘How We Gather" and their follow-up work, '‘Something More,'’ unpack current trends 
on gathering imperatives with insight on emerging movements that convene people. 

When analyzing the decline of the church, consideration must be given to race and the 
impact of race on the church throughout the centuries, as well as to the implications of 

2 Charles Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H, Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2005), 15. 

3 Lincoln and Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience , 16, 

4 Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties > 11-13. 

5 Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties , 13. 
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the simultaneous decline in churches whose attendance is predominantly white. Over the 
past twenty years, there has been an unspoken resistance to data indicating that the 
church is losing ground. One example of this data is research showing that, "of the 
millennials who no longer identify w ith their childhood religion, nearly thirty-one percent 
say that negative teaching about gay or lesbian people were important factors in their 
disaffiliation from religion/' which is twice the percentage of the older generation who 
reported the same. I would venture an opinion that this percentage did not grow to thirty- 
one percent overnight. An entire generation became adults while religious identifications 
and the political right hegemonized definitions. The perception of negative treatment of 
marginalized people groups is a factor that must be considered while we look at the 
future of the church as an institution. Although the term "generation 11 is an analytical 
construct, what makes the millennial generation a fascinating collection of ideas, 
innovation, and market disruption is its sheer size; it will be the largest single 
demographic, surpassing baby boomers with approximately seventy-five million, w ith 
immigration adding to the ranks at a rate faster than any previous generation. 

The goal of this theoretical analysis is to uncover opportunities for Christian 
spiritual formation by closely looking at the nuances of generational change and its 
connection to religious participation, with those born during Generation X (1970 to 1980) 
and those born after 1981 (millennials) as the target The overwhelming, shocking 
revelation is that the previous baby boomer generation did not increase in socio-civic 
involvement philanthropy, and volunteerism as anticipated by sociologists. 6 Can 
millennials discover a “Religion that Works” through the mire of failed methodologies 

6 Robert D. Putnam, Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of American Community (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 2007), 250. 
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that have been attempted to attract this illusive demographic, and what will be required to 
discover, per the project's title, emerging expressions of imaginative Christian practices 
for black millennial culture? 


Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 


For many years, the black church in America has been deemed as the most 
prevalent institution in the experience of black people in America. While many 
mainstream theologians have been slow to include black millennial in the 
research pertaining to faith formation and religious practice. Lincoln and Mamiya 
undertook the task of researching the black church by interviewing black pastors 


in cities and rural communities. This research resulted in a comprehensive look at 


not only the black church's attitudes toward women, but also the church's desire 
to be relevant to young people, in their chapter, “The Black Church and Young 
People," the authors address the pivotal question in this project focused on 
"Religion that Works/* with the question, "Why do you think young people leave 
the church?" 7 Most clergy responded truthfully by identifying boredom and the 
lack of relevant programming for youth as the causes for most of the exodus. 

Gregory C. Ellison, Associate Professor of Pastoral Care and Counseling 
at Candler School of Theology, Emory University, outlined in Fearless Dialogues 
what is possibly the formulaic expression needed for the church's process in 
addressing its questionable future. He referred to conversations with his Grandma 
Franceina Ellison who died at seventy-nine in 2015. The three guidelines to what 


7 Lincoln and Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience , Table 33. 
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Ellison deemed “fearless dialogues” are. 1) Embrace the possibility of failure, 2) 
Stimulate the senses, and 3) Identify pockets of freedom within the boundaries. 

"‘Embracing the possibility of failure'" is one of the most difficult lessons I have 
ever learned and did not learn the lesson fully until I was sixty years old. The church had 
not experienced failure for two hundred years in America until the emerging generation 
of adults began voting their sentiment of the institution's lack of significance with the 
absence of their bodies. For the past twenty-live years, the church has ignored the 
prospect that failure could be looming on the horizon. Now that decline is evident, it is 
inherent upon the church to accept responsibility for falling asleep during the thirty-year 
growth period of the 1960s to the 1990s. The context of this project is St. John's United 
Methodist Church, a mega-congregation of 6.000 members located in Downtown 
Houston that began its resurgence in 1992 from its origins in 1890. After twenty years of 
growth, the church began to wane in the mid 2000s. Embracing the prospect of failure-to- 
thrive is one of the most difficult realities this congregation has faced in twenty-five years 
since its reemergence. In an effort to “stimulate the senses” of a community, the church's 
leadership has attempted several initiatives aimed at reaching the demographics born 
since 1980. The senses of the unreached demographic are wired differently and will 
require relevant themes that are culturally sensitive to a time and generation; indeed, a 
generation for more exposed to the global narrative than any generation prior. Finally, 
Ellison’s grandmother’s third guideline of “identifying pockets of freedom within the 
boundaries” will require the church to expand its boundaries, from sinner until proven 

s Gregory C. Ellison, Fearless Dialogues: A New Movement for Justice (Louisville; Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2017), 17. 



innocent, to person worthy of being loved, if it plans on reaching a demographic who 
friends and un-friends with the tap of a digital keystroke. The sum of the aforementioned 
guidelines is the creation of a space safe enough for honest, truthful dialogue to evolve. 
Ellison uses the imagery of artistry on the walls of prehistoric caves as the place of 
expressing the Paleolithic fears of our ancestors. He correlates the fears of the Stone Age 
and the fears of today as having the same constricting power and juxtaposes the 
constrictions that were necessary for survival as being similar to the constraints required 
today for “self-protect ion against identity assault."^ In defining the spaces where learning 


can occur, Ellison compares the cave to transformative spaces such as classrooms, church 
sanctuaries, and community centers that become in his words. “Laboratories of 


Discovery.'“ M1 Theoretical foundations in the practice of ministry take place in spaces that 


resemble the classroom of Ellison's grandmother's front porch and the caves that were 
safe havens of our Paleolithic progenitors. Ellison lists three key dements to making the 
discoveries that I feel could capture the missing demographic of potential young 
followers of Jesus: 

1) Embracing the unknown to forge gateways of discovery, 

2) Stimulating the senses to awaken the imagination, 

3) Engaging the ecosystem to transform seeing, hearing, and knowing. 

These three steps to making the kind of space needed for fearless conversations 
will be essential to opening the institutional imagination; they comprise the fact that the 
only way there can be a perception change is if the church once again becomes viewed as 
a viable instrument for overcoming the perils of life as culture changes. 

Ellison, Fearless Dialogues . 18. 

!0 Ellison, Fearless Dialogues, 19. 
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In his book, Gods, Gays , ami Guns, Osagyefo Uhuru Sekou puts hip-hop (also 
known as rap music) in it proper perspective as a theological device. There is an 
inescapable reality surrounding the loss of the church's influence on current culture and 
the absolute grip that hip-hop culture has on souls of the culture that emerged after 1980. 
The maxim known commonly as the Golden Rule appears as a repetitive theme in many 
religious expressions. In Christian ranks, two sixteenth-century Anglican priests named 
Charles Gibbon and Thomas Jackson were thought to be early adaptors of the concept, 
which manifests as a form of mutuality. I have always known another approach to the 
theme, which places the authority of cultural curating in the hands of the most powerful 
influencers. In other words, I have known the Golden Rule to imply. "I he one in control 
of the gold makes the rules," The possessors of the proverbial gold of cultural authority 
answer for us the question, '‘Who w ill be the primary influencers of black millennial 
culture?" 1 believe the influence will rest in the hands of the "Cultural GriotC who, 
according to Webster, was an "African tribal storyteller and musician," whose role was 
"to preserve the genealogies and oral traditions of the tribe." 11 The definition continues: 
"In places where written language is the privilege of the few, the place of the Griot as 
cultural guardian is still maintained " Understanding the spiritual-literacy challenges 
facing the twenty-first century and the importance of hip-hop in the context of influence, 
the Griot w ill continue to be for us the purveyors of critical thought necessary for the 
transcendence of black culture. 

Four scholars framing the context of the new black ruling class are Ta-Nehisi 
Coates, Anthony Pinn, Osagyefo Uhuru Sekou, and Shawn Carter. In Gods, Gays, and 

M Merriam Webster Online, “GriotC accessed December 12, 2017, https://www,merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/griot. 
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Guns: Essays on Religion and the Future of Democracy * Sekou laments the lack of 
authentically prophetic theologians and scholars willing to attempt a "systematic theology 
or spirituality that takes youth voices seriously.*' 12 This void in scholarship and basic 
concern created the gap present today between the black church and the generation born 
after 1980, a gap that has been tilled by hip-hop. Within the thought that religion is 
"primarily a meaning-making activity/* Sekou identifies three questions that "haunt his 
existence" in light of the idea that "religion offers an eternal story in the face of a finite 
reality." 1 ' The first question is, "How do humans make meaning for themselves in 
circumstances not of their own choosing?'* The second is, "What does our contemporary 
situatedness (circumstances) have to teach us about meaning-making?" Finally. "How do 
humans use religion to situate themselves w ithin the broader context in the face of dread, 
death, and despair?" 14 Sekou's work locates three positions that black churches (and 
scholars) must embrace if they have any desire to be culturally relevant expressions on 
the road ahead: 1 ^ 

1) Young people are the theological agents (of our current times), 

2) Hip-hop houses subterranean spirituality, 

3) The hip-hop generation's critique of the church should not be overly 

validated against the backdrop of opinions. 

Acknowledging young people as the Griots (theological agents) in our culture 
short circuits the "historical theological canon and sub-hegemony of the black church in 

5 2 Osagyefo Sekou, Gods, Gays, and Guns: Religion and the Future of Democracy (Indianapolis: 
Chalace Press, 2017), 51. 

13 Sekou, Gods, Gays, and Guns, 5 1. 

14 Sekou, Gods, Gays, and Guns , 51. 

15 Sekou, Gods, Gays, and Guns. 53. 
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religious discourse/' 16 Sekou references cultural critic Slavoj Zizek, who provides a 
comparison blending two indistinct topics—hip-hop and the black church: "A short 
circuit occurs when there is a faulty connection in the network, of course, from the 
standpoint of the network's smooth functioning. Is not the shock of short-circuiting, 
therefore, one of the best metaphors for critical reading? 17 

Zizek suggests that we take the major classic and begin reading it through the lens 
of the marginalized who have been disavowed by the hegemonic ideology. It is only then 
that the black church will honor the contribution of those who have already gained 
institutional independence and are already in control of their own narrative through hip- 
hop. The church has created a hostile environment for its own refugees, the young people 
who were expected to fill the pews as their predecessors aged out. Anthony Pinn asserts 
that. "Perhaps rap music is a continuation of the creative manner in which meaning is 
made out of an absurd world by promoting a style of living through which a sense of self 
and community is forged in a hostile environment." 18 

In 2017, a research team out of the University of Chicago, led by principal 
investigator Cathy Cohen, completed the most up-to-date research on the millennial 
generation. The finished product looks at race, perceptions of whiteness, racial 
resentment, and what prescriptions for change would look like. The work is entitled, "The 
"Woke" Generation? Millennial Attitudes on Race in the U.ST The findings speak to the 


Sekou, Gods, Gays , and Gum: 52. 

17 Sekou, Gods, Gays ( and Gum , 52. 

18 Anthony B. Pinn, Noise and Spirit: The Religious and Spiritual Sensibilities of Rap Music (New 
York: New York University Press, 2003), 67 
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challenges fac ing the black church as a former shaper of critical thought on pressing 
current issues and events: 

• Millennial believe that African Americans experience the most racial 
discrimination in American society but also have the most political power behind 
whites. Whiles are cited as having the most economic and political power overall. 

■ A majority of African Americans (fifty-six percent) and a multitude of Asian 
Americans (forty-three percent) have a favorable opinion of BLM, but only 
twenty-seven percent of LatinX Americans and nineteen percent of whites share 
this view. 

• Millennials of color cite organizing in communities as the most effective way to 
create racial change. White millennials cite community service and volunteering 
as the most effective strategy. The second-most-often cited strategy among 
African Americans is revolution. 1; 

The report continues with the following findings. 

It is important to note that, overall, millennials are much more likely to say that 
BLM has good ideas and should be a major part of the political discussion than they are 
likely to say the same about the alt-right. That said, white millennials are the group least 
likely to say that the BLM movement has good ideas (nineteen percent) and most likely 
to say that BLM are racists and totally invalid (twenty-three percent). Thus, more white 
millennials view BLM as racists than groups with good ideas. Young whites are also 
substantially more likely than Asian Americans (eleven percent), LatinXs (ten percent), 
and African Americans (five percent) to say that BLM are racists. The church has been 

19 Cathy Cohen, “’Woke" Generation? Millennial Attitudes on Race in the US,” accessed February 
16, 2018, https://gen for ward survey .com assets/up load s/2017/ 10/genforward-oct-2017-final-report.pdf. 
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absent from this conversation, leaving the question of cultural relevancy on the minds of 
younger generations. Gender has always been a challenging factor for the traditional 
black church. Among millennials, sixty-one percent of young women cited gender as the 
most important identity compared to thirty-nine percent of young men, signaling an 
important and consequential divide between millennials that identify as men and women, 
to varying degrees across different racial and ethnic groups. Gender was the second most 
cited among African Americans (forty-eight percent). Economic class is the second most 
cited identity for Asian Americans (sixty-six percent), Latinxs (forty-seven percent), and 
whites (fifty percent), and the third for African Americans (forty-three percent). 

Historically, political involvement and participation in church related activities 
were concentric. Despite expressing preferences for local political involvement, most 
millennials have not attended a political event, rally, or protest since the election in 
November 2016 (Figure 27). This is true even for Latinx respondents, for whom non¬ 
violent protest was the second-most cited strategy for creating racial progress. Indeed, 
over eighty percent of millennials of all races stated that they have not participated in an 
organized political event since November. 

The following additional findings from the study expose the need for gathering 
imperatives that can incorporate critical current events and intersect them with spiritual 
perspectives and religious underpinnings: 

• The racism problem: Millennials of all racial backgrounds list racism as one of 
the three most important problems in America. 

• President Trump is a racist: Majorities of millennials of color believe the 
president is a racist, but white millennials are split on the issue. 
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• President of the rich and white: We find widespread agreement among millennials 
across race and ethnicity that Donald Trump is most sympathetic to rich people 
and white people. 

• Racial order: Millennials believe African Americans experience the most racial 
discrimination in American society but also have the second-most political power 
behind whites. Whites are cited as having the most economic and political power 
overall. 

• Racial coalitions: Overwhelming majorities of millennials across racial groups 
believe people of color face common challenges and could be political allies. 
While eighty-four percent of whites believe that whites and people of color could 
he political allies, barely a majority of Latinxs and less than a majority of African 
Americans and Asian Americans agree with the possibility of political alliances 
between whites and people of color. 

• Discrimination against whites is a big problem: Nearly half (forty-eight percent) 
of white millennials believe that discrimination against whites has become as big 
a problem as discrimination against blacks and other minorities, while only about 
a quarter of African Americans, Asian Americans, and Latinxs share this view. 

• Confederate symbols: The majority of millennials of color believe the 
Confederate flag is a symbol of racism and support removing Confederate statues 
and symbols from public places. In contrast, a majority of whites (fifty-five 
percent) see the Confederate flag as a symbol of Southern pride and oppose 
removing Confederate statues and symbols (sixty-two percent). 
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• Racial progress: Millennials of color cite organizing in communities as the most 
effective way to create racial change. White millennials cite community service 
and volunteering as the most effective strategy. 

In the same way that companies must decide which numbers matter in the 
discussion of data versus metrics, so churches must decide which data matters and which 
data should be analyzed in this fasted-paced world. To understand where we are in the 
race toward creating meaning through our religious processes, we must decide whether or 
not we understand as religious institutions who our core demographics are and how we 
can become relevant to them. The book. The XYZ Factor: The DoSomething.org Gunk 1 to 
Creating a Culture of Impact, provides a look at the X. Y, and Z Generations who hold 
the fate of the church in their new expressions of the ecclesia. The normative aspects of 
Gen-X, Millennial-Y, and Screen-Z‘s generations (the latter grew up with screens in their 
faces) evolve around innovation, accessibility, and transparency. In addition to attracting, 
managing, and co-working with this generation, we will need to understand them for the 
future of the church. The XYZ Factor embraces the following drivers of millennial 
cultural relevancy for successful interaction with the target generation(s): 20 1) Choice is a 
high value, 2) they move fast, 3) they are nomadic, 4) measurable feedback is important, 
5) do-overs are normative, 6) they are wired, and 7) everything is public. When 
considering the opportunities that lie at the feet of the church, attention will have to be 
given to the seven cultural realities of the target generation(s). Choice has always been 
hard for the patriarchal institution known as the church. In offering choice, the church 
could almost immediately be seen as a viable framework for meeting some of the current 

20 Nancy Lubin, and A lyssa Ruderman, The XYZ Factor; The DoSomething.Org Guide to Creating 
a Culture of Impact (Dallas: Ben Bel la Books, 2015), xili. 
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issues head-on. Incorporating technology as a higher priority will also aid the image 
campaign in returning significance to the forefront. 

Theoretical Foundations from Other Disciplines: The New Biblical Imperative 

I would never diminish the authority of scripture, but 1 will say that the scriptures 
have little to no value if only the religiously connected have access to defining their 
meaning and the intent. At the top of culture shaping is the book entitled Decoded 
written by hip-hop impresario Shawn Carter (also known as Jay-Z). Decoded is an inside 
look at the methodology of one of the most venerated and criticized emcees of the 
twenty-first century. To borrow a word used primarily in theological circles, the book is 
an artful exegesis of Jay-Z*s lyrics in relation to his life as a hustler and the lessons he 
learned while dodging the law, discerning foes, and escaping death during his early life in 
Marcy Projects. The 308-page tome answers many of the questions that have been raised 
by religious critics about faith perspectives of the culture-shaping icon and debunks many 
of the conspiracy theories surrounding his alleged participation in secret societies and 
association with the devil. Proof that the American religious experience can enter your 
blood stream, twenty-six pages contain references of God, and an additional twenty-five 
pages espouse his philosophical positions on subjects ranging from fine art to politics to 
hustling. Throughout the work, Jay-Z points to the folly of literally interpreting his lyrics 
and suggests deeper insights in the search for the meaning behind the words. “It's a trick 
I learned from the great emcees; a 'dumbed down' record actually forces you to be 
smarter, to balance art, craft, authenticity, and accessibility . . , and if s also 'bait for lazy 
critics/” 21 One of the recurring themes Jay-Z’s religious detractors pick up on is his use 


^ Jay-Z, Decoded (New York: Spiegel & Grau, 2011), 130. 
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of the moniker ''Hova/' which many have assumed was Jay-Z ? $ way of comparing 
himself to God. He writes, "Hova is, of course, short for Jay-Hova, which is a play on 
Jehovah—a piece of wordplay that irritates the f— [expletive deleted] out of some 
religious people , . . they should just relax and listen to the next lined' which says, “I'm 
far from being God/' Is it worse to make rhyme as art referencing “Hova" or the 
tendency to be a Messianic minister? 2 ^ 

Religion's loss of influence as a moral compass and the church's drift from the 
center of society has drastically reduced the value of the faith practitioner's opinion on 
culture. The slip in influence is due to a loss in the church's credibility as a result of 
ministers with Messianic complexes and Pharisaic parishioners rather than a result of rap 
music or hip-hop culture. Fundamentalism—whether in the form of reading scripture 
literally or listening to current music and perceiving song lyrics literally—results in 
judging, ridiculing, and ultimately alienating. Jay-Z reminds readers. “The art of rap is 
deceptive. It seems so straightforward and personal and real that people read it 
completely literally, as raw testimony or autobiography/' Rap and hip-hop art forms can 
never be effectively interpreted through a fundamental lens without missing the beauty 
and the expression of the artist's original intent. Likewise, interpreting the scriptures 
requires the reader to contextualize or risk missing the meaning. McGehee and Thomas in 
The Invisible Church says the, “Fundamentalist in its simplistic beliefs is about the nature 
of a cause-and-affect and a reward-and-punishment universe"; it is a picture of the 


22 Jay-Z, Decoded , 130. 
22 Jay-Z. Decoded , 145. 
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“American religion is a pseudo-religion trying to pass itself off as true religion/' 23 
McGehee continues saying that our religious experience is rooted in Puritan beginnings 
and “has always been more about structure (control), and authority than spirituality/' 
Mark Twain puts American religion in perspective when he says, “people's beliefs and 
convictions are in almost every case gotten second hand, and without examination."" 

The time has come for the church to examine, to question, and to grow. The only 
way it can grow is by learning from the people who are influencing culture more 
effectively than the church. Here are two: billionaire, Warren Buffet and cultural icon, 
Jay-Z. The two met in Omaha with Stephen Forbes for an interview that appeared in the 
October 1 1.2010, issue of Forbes Magazine, At the end of the conversation. Buffet said. 
“For a young person growing up he's the guy to learn from." I think the guy who is one 
of the top recording artists in history/ with over forty million albums sold worldwide, lied 
Elvis Presley for the most number-one albums by a solo performer, and second only to 
The Beatles for number-one records, can teach the church a thing or two about cultural- 
relevancy. 2- ^ 

How many times has the church missed opportunities to impact the lives of 
future politicians, celebrities, business barons, and cultural icons because of a focus 
on the children already safely on the inside, instead of a focus on being the hands 
and feet of Jesus for children and their families who are in the throes of mean streets 
and hopeless hallways? As a researcher with a missiologist goal, I know how 

2,1 McGehee and Thomas, The Invisible Church , x. 

24 Mark Twain, Autobiographical Dictation, July 10, 1908, in Autobiography of Mark Twain, 
Volume 3 (Oakland, CA: University of California Press, 2015), 127. 

25 Steven Forbes, “Jay-Z, Buffett, and Forbes on Success and Giving Back,” Forbes Magazine 
{October 11,2010). 
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difficult it is to access those who have needs in communities. But 1 believe if there 
had been churches reaching out to Brooklyn's Marcy Projects (Jay-Z's childhood 
community) with the goal of making an impact on the lives of the children there, 

Jay-Z's position today probably would be radically different. 

When we consider the generations who have perceived that the church has been 
less than honest as an institution, it is understandable to frequently hear a generation 
called '“spiritual but not religious." At the core of this shift away from allegiance to 
institutional religions or churches lies the fact that this generation is impatient with 
messages that are not commensurate with whom they are as a culture. A prominent 
internet marketing firm. MailOnline. developed "nine rules for advertisers" to 
successfully advertise to millennials. They are as follows: 1) Embrace differences, 2) 
nurture success. 3) sell lifestyles, 4) ease pressure, 5) be inspiring. 6) give, don't just lake, 
7) keep it real, 8) don't irritate. 9) impress and entertain. 2(> I w ill add a tenth rule: don't 
be lazy and presumptive when it comes to thinking you know what it will take to reach 
the demographic of people born after 1980. 

When evaluating how the church can reach millennials and specifically black 
millennials in light of these findings, there is no more telling example of how the church 
has missed the mark with this target demographic than by examining the "nine rules for 
advertisers" in relation to current culture. 

A New Theoretical Context 

26 Gideon Spanier, “MailOnline and Metro’s Nine Rules for Advertisers to Reach Millennials,” 
Campaign (April 4, 2016), accessed May 4, 2017, https://www.campaignlive.co.uk/article/mailonline- 
metros-nine-rules-advertisers-reach-millennials/1391951. 
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William Shakespeare's play "As You Like It" was written and performed in 1598 

through 1600, in London, England, and was first published in the "Folio of 1623’' by 

publishers Isaac Jaggard and Edmund Blount. The following excerpt gives us a glimpse 

into the soul of the writer and how the cryptic message of "sermons in stones'' was 

designed to expose the creative capability of mundane objects: 

Now , my co-mates and brothers in exile. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 

Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons' difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattery. These are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what 1 am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

(1 Li. 1—17) 

The essential takeaway from Shakespeare's treatise is the awareness of 
illustrations in every aspect of life and literature. When exegeting hip-hop, there must be 
an awareness of the discourse that is capable of emerging out of the stones of prose and 
rhyme. Such is the case with rapper Kayne West, who has on several occasions created 
songs that became blockbuster hits with young churchgoers and non-church attenders 
alike. 


What if we are writing the scriptures for future generations through our songs and 
our writings? When considering the new historical context of spiritual matters, Jay-Z in 
many ways owns a twenty-first century share of scriptures (song lyrics) couched in 
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today's cultural realities. The church once influenced culture. Now the church is on the 

outside looking in as the cultural paradigm has shifted away from the church as the 

societal locus, possibly permanently, as we encounter a generation with no particular 

affinity for the institution. The new historical context can no longer be ignored. Speaking 

of cultural relevancy, the latest project by Jay-Z and Kayne West, entitled “No Church in 

the Wild/' opens with lyrics written by Frank Ocean, The song is a treatise on a 

generation's perception of the church's absence from the place where it is needed the 

most—“in the wild." The following sampling of lyrics from the song point to questions 

being asked by young adults around the world, and going unanswered: 

Human beings in a mob / What's a mob to a king? / What's a king to a 
God? What's a God to a non-believer who don't believe in anything? / 

Will he make it out alive, alright, alright, no church in the wild.' 

The song points first to “Human beings in a mob" as a depiction of how the 

church is frequently perceived as an angry, vigilante group acting as society's jury w hile 

ignoring the cause-and-effect realities of the world surrounding it. The verses following 

chronicle the cultural and social demarcations of power. Societal hierarchy places people 

in a crowd but the king is unaffected by the mob because, with an army at his disposal, he 

is aware of his power over the crowd. The next verse places the king in a subordinate 

position to the creative power of a God, while the following verse outlines what happens 

in the shift of power when one entity fails to recognize the power and authority of another. 

In this case, one who does not believe in God or ''anything'’ nullifies the existence of God 

by creating an authority conundrum. 


27 Kartye West and Jay-Z, with Frank Ocean, “No Church in the Wild,” Watch the Throne , CD, 

2011 . 
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The question on the hearts of everyone in the wild is. “Will he make it out alive?” 
At the core of this question is the doubt of longevity among people on the fringes of 
society and the question on the minds of every person who has written off the existence 
of God and the relevance of God in their current predicament. Anthony Pinn, a humanist 
and the Agnes Cullen Arnold Professor of Humanities at Rice University in Houston, 
Texas, calls this the constant “struggle against dehumanization.” 2S Pinn locates the core 
of religion among a minority demographic as “the quest for complex subjectivity'* or “a 
desire or feeling for more life meaning."*” 

Where is the wild? The wild is a place where signs of the academic achievement 
gap are most obvious. The place where inequality in schools shows up in soaring school 
dropout rates, rampant teen pregnancies, food insufficiency, and less than adequate 
healthcare. The wild is not a geographic region: it is a psychological region. The wild 
transcends the narrow differences between liberal and conservative ideologies. The wild 
has no ethnicity, no age limit and no socio-economic boundary or border. It is any place 
absent of hope, justice, equality, attainment or the prospect of basic human fulfillment. 
The wild is any place physically, spiritually, or emotionally void of love. Unfortunately 
there is no church in the wild. 

This disconnect between the church and the wild has occurred over the past 
twenty-five years as the church has become a Jericho-like walled fortress; no one comes 
in and no one goes out for fear of what is out there. Subsequently, the flow of information 
into the walled-fortress has become stifled. A reversal will occur when the roses are 


2S Pinn, Noise and Spirit, 33. 
2<) Pinn, Noise and Spirit, 33. 
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smelled and ecclesiastical arrogance subsides* When the church becomes a student of 
culture and begins to read the tea leaves of change, the downward trend will at least 
subside* But there continues to be pushback on the need for cultural relevancy as it relates 
to the church and the wild. As this project has implored of the church, change can come 
with a willingness to hear and understand the language of change and the impact on the 
black church. 


t '(inclusion 

In many cases, the church these days is the mission field being ministered to by 
the world's newcomers—emerging theologians who speak in rhyme and song, bridging 


often the divine and earthly. Understanding the context is essential to connecting with the 
theological significance of other cultures in order to offer a helpful and relevant depiction 
of Jesus, If the goal of the theological endeavor is to experience a word from the creator 
of the universe, then linguistics will be the doorway by which the message of hope, light, 
and love will be communicated. Herbert and Shaw astutely identify the missionary as the 


bridge builder responsible for connecting mind and heart to hands and feet: 

Missionaries must cross-linguistic, cultural, and social boundaries to proclaim the 
gospel in new settings. They must translate and communicate the Bible in the 
languages of people in other cultures so that it speaks to them in the particularities 
of their lives. They must bridge between divine revelation and human contexts, 
and provide biblical answers to the confusing problems of everyday life. This 
process of cross-cultural communication means that missionaries, by the very 
nature of their task, must be theologians. Their central question is: What is God's 

30 

Word to humans in this particular situation? 


30 Paul G. Hiebert, Robert Daniel Shaw, and Tite Tienou, Understanding Folk Religion A 
Christian Response to Popular Beliefs and Practices (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1999), 26. 
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Taking a new approach to missiology and developing outcomes from the 
Thurston and Kuile research will be essential to creating a "Religion that Works," Using 
their research as the foundation and developing emerging community-based models for 
faith gathering with the specific goal of establishing best practices for the targeted goal 
demographic have been the primary focus of the work. 

Generations are analytical constructs, but the Pew Research Center is working to 
develop an expert consensus on what marks the boundaries between one generation and 
another. The Pew Research Center has established that the first millennial was born in 
1981. If we are willing to admit that altitudinal and behavioral patterns of millennials will 
shape the responses of generations to come, the traditional church can begin to establish, 
per this project's intent, "emerging expressions of imaginative Christian practices for 
black millennial culture.'* When reflecting on the spaces needed for faith communities to 
become relevant to emerging generations. I am reminded of the words of Gareth Higgins, 
a Belfast Ireland native who once said. 

If architecture, manifested at its highest purpose, helps us live better, then it is 
also easy to spot architecture that is divorced from this purpose. In our internal 
impressions of a building or other space made to function purely within the 
boundaries of current economic mythology (especially buildings made to house 
the so-called “making” of money) the color of hope only rarely reveals itself 
Instead we are touched by melancholy, weighed down by drudgery, even 
compelled by the urge to get away. 31 

The transformative spaces in our buildings such as classrooms, church sanctuaries, 
and community centers can become our laboratories of discovery. Kurt Vonnegut once 
said, “What should young people do with their lives today? Many things, obviously. But 
the most daring thing is to create stable communities in which the terrible disease of 


31 Gareth Higgins, “Form Follows Function,” The Porch Magazine (November 2015), accessed 
February 14, 2018, https://www.theporchmagazine.com/the-magazine. 
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loneliness can be cured." 32 We have the opportunity to create those safe spaces and thus 
return the church to significance for another generation as she finds way ■ to speak to new 
expressions of belonging for the black community 


_1 “ Kurt Vonnegut, Palm Sunday: An Autobiographical Collage (New York; Dial, 2011), 291. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The black church's credibility suffered from a decrease in prominence as the 
quest for civil rights raged in the 1960s, primarily because of the lack of an appropriate 
outcry from black church leadership and the institutions they led. Of the four dialectical 
models of the black church presented in Black ( 7 lurch in the Sixties by Hart Nelsen and 
Anne Kusener, 1 the third alternative posits an “ethnic community-prophetic model" that 
“emphasizes the significance of the black church as a base for building a sense of ethnic 
identity and community of interest among its members." 2 This endeavor pushes the 
notion that traditional church settings are no longer required for ethnic identity and 
community of interest among its members but accentuates the necessity of the black 
church's responsibility to assume the role as the source of prophetic imagination in its 
effort to restore credibility to the church in the future. 

The idea of this project was to discuss the implications of the historical origins of 
the current day decline in Christian religious interest from the dawning of slave religious 
practices in the Americas to the black church's absence of a viable response to the post- 
civil rights era and to offer solutions to reverse the descent by exploring new ways to 

1 Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties , 11-13. 

2 Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties , 11-13. 
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gather while faith forming as Christians. The only way to effectively reflect on the 
question of why black millennial are categorically rejecting the notion of religious 
adherence would be to follow the sojourn of the church's missteps with the goal of 
uncovering new expressions of faith seeking and gathering. The project commences with 
an analysis of the research of Harvard scholars, Angie Thurston and Casper ter Kuile, 
who mapped six recurring themes in organizations that effectively bring people together. 
Their compilation reports are entitled, "How We Gather' and "Something More." This 
project concluded with the development of innovative pedagogies designed to reach 
specifically black millennial, church-detached individuals known as "nones" and 
discovering new wavs of addressing the demographic known as the "dones" who show 
no signs of prospect for returning to the black church or any church. 

A Statement of the Theme and Hypothesis 

1 believe black Americans have experienced immeasurable negative effects from 
the divisions caused by post-colonial religious ideologies. The net impact of the church's 
shift from the cultural center to the periphery of society has been felt in the departure of 
younger Americans and specifically young black Americans. Scholars like Eddie Glaude 
thinks that 'The routinization of black prophetic witness" has caused the slide in grasp on 
the market share previously taken for granted. Glaude emphasizes, “Too often the 
prophetic energies of black churches are represented as something inherent to the 
institution, and we need only point to past deeds for evidence of this fact." The black 
church needs a new theological infusion, openness to new experiences, and a willingness 
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to revisit the focus and meaning of prophetic witness with the absolute goal of increasing 
relevancy and participation. 

There is a void in the marketplace for gatherings of engaging, productive, 
intellectual, and innovative black millennials and urban-dwellers of color. The contextual 
critique of my current setting raised as a priority the search and curating of innovative 
methodologies for imaginative faith practices designed for reaching new faith adherents, 
as well as the utilization of “collaborative inquiry'* as pedagogy for fostering new faith 
communities that would expand on the ongoing possibilities referenced throughout this 
project of: 

1) Creating culturally relevant themes designed to attract non-church attending black 
millennials. 

2) Developing an all-inclusive epistemic context, which "integrates feeling with 
cognitive knowing" (these environments will be receptive to non-black altenders, 
but the cultural ethos of the gathering will not be modified to accommodate non¬ 
black attenders). 

3) Providing safe places for critical reflection on commonly held assumptions and 
dialogue focused on building community. 

The creation of relevant themes will require intentionality around how theology is 
interpreted and delivered with an emphasis on cultural relativity, infusing an awareness 
of issues impacting everyday life, helping the community to locate Jesus in the midst of 
the moments that shape life, and instructing on Christian ethics as the solution. Relevant 
themes require an environment that honors and acknowledges socio-cultural differences 
while being sensitive to the epistemic context that makes room for belief forming in a 
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manner in which black culture is centric to the epistemic context, all the while leaving 
room for the suspicion that has fueled the historical departure from religious inquiry 
specifically in the black church. The byproduct of intentional thematic development and 
an authentic, transparent pedagogy will intuitively create an environment safe tor the 
level of refection needed to counter negative assumptions of faith forming while 
revealing the benefit, to the community as a whole. 

Reiimagining what will be required to evolve the black church will entail the 
transformation of the black church as an institution to cultural relevancy and a source of 
renewal for the overall church. Creating a platform for "A Religion that Works" will 
yield multiple benefits to the black community at large with the goal of increasing 
cultural awareness, improving the lives of adherents, and it will result in the development 
of “emerging expressions of imaginative Christian practices for black millennial culture, 
per the project's title and overarching thesis. 

Personal Summary 

Twenty-five years ago, my wife. Juanita and I planted a church in downtown 
Houston with the help of my friend and mentor, Dr. Kirbyjon Caldwell. It was there, in a 
dilapidated building filled with homeless, crack-addicted men and women, that I began to 
realize how polarized the church was along the lines of race, class, gender, and sexual 
orientation. It was also in this context that I realized the net impact of the church's shift 
from the cultural center of society to the periphery of society, namely (but not limited to), 
the departure of younger Americans, specifically in relation to this project, black 
millennial Americans, from the ranks of church attenders. Nancy T. Ammerman, 
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Professor of Sociology in the School of Theology at Boston University writes. “While 
some young unaffiliates may become more religious as they grow older, they show every 
sign of being rather stable in their non-religious lives, they do not live in a world that 
pushes them toward affiliation the way 1950s baby boom families were pushed toward 
congregational doors/'" 

State mem of i he Problem 

Why does religion appear to be broken today? Why do the attempts to repair the 
broken expressions of religion seem extremely conditional and protective of dead and 
dying traditions in culture? Noted historian and theologian Jarosiav Pelikan writes in The 
Vindication of Tradition. “Tradition is the living faith of the dead, traditionalism is the 
dead faith of the living." 4 I believe it is traditionalism that gives tradition such a bad 
name. When contemplating the historical sojourn of black people to the Americas, and 
the process of assimilation from indigenous tribal spiritual practices native to their 
homelands to European forms of Christianity and its many mutations over the centuries, 
it is no wonder a generation has begun to silently call into question the cultural relevance, 
the spiritual integrity, and sociological significance of today's Christian religiosity. The 
silent questioning has manifested in the slow but steady march away from Sunday 
worship attendance and participation in the traditional religious rituals of our parents and 
predecessors. 

A great deal is being written about millennial culture, and the hard revelation has 
begun to sink in that this generation is less engaged with the church than any generation 

3 Ammerman, “Affiliation Matters." 

4 Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition. 273. 
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in history. Black millennials are even more detached from the church while other 
expressions of assembling are replacing eleven o'clock Sunday morning at lightning 
speed. The question that permeates the conversation is this: “If the church is an irrelevant 
expression of gathering, what is relevant and is there a path (or are there paths) that can 
make room for the Christian mystery in the lives of a demographic who views the church 
as dated and irrelevant?” 

Purpose o f the Pro ject 

The focus of my w ork is the discovery of new intersections betw een spirituality 
and gathering innovation. How can we manifest the faith oi Jesus in imaginative ways tor 
the generations who view church as a rear-view narrative? I called this research, "A 
Religion that Works.” Retired Priest and author Pittman McGehee says, "if we are to 
create a mature and healthy twenty-first-century spirituality for ourselves, we are called 
to awaken consciousness and build souls by living the questions and suffering the 
paradoxes; 0 If the church is to survive current cultural shifts, it will have to create 
innovative expressions of faith practices that meet the demands of a changing society 
across racial and generational differences and provide a palatable response to the gaps in 
gathering initiatives currently available for millennials. 

At eighty million people, millennials represent a shift in every aspect of daily life 
and have already caused a seismic shift in the manner in which economics, politics, and 
entertainment are delivered. 

5 McGehee and Thomas, The Invisible Church, 50-52. 
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Research Methodology 

If the church is expected to be the cultural expression of Christianity for black 
society in the future, with the ultimate goal of encouraging a new generation of 
practitioners to make Jesus their choice, she will find itself faced with several distinct 
challenges. All of the challenges facing the black church will have to be confronted and 
addressed before the church as we know it declines to non-existence. 

I believe black Americans have experienced immeasurable adverse effects from 
the divisions caused by post-colonial religious ideologies. The net impact of the church's 
shift from the cultural center to the periphery of society has been felt in the departure of 
younger Americans and specifically young black Americans. Scholars like Eddie Claude 
thinks that “The roulinization of black prophetic witness” has caused the slide in grasp on 
the market share previously taken for granted. Claude emphasizes. ‘Too often the 
prophetic energies of black churches are represented as something inherent to the 
institution, and we need only point to past deeds for evidence of this fact." The black 
church needs a new theological infusion, openness to new experiences, and a willingness 
to revisit the focus and meaning of prophetic witness with the absolute goal of increasing 
relevancy and participation. 

Co ntextual Cartel us ion 

It has been said many times that eleven o'clock on Sunday morning is the most 
segregated hour in America. Even though the church ideally represents the place where 
race and class distinctions are supposed to be nonexistent, the church probably has more 
divisions than many nonreligious institutions. Almost 100 years ago, in 1929, Protestant 
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theologian Richard Niebuhr posited his thoughts on the failure of denominational 

divisions in the American church, “which fell along racial, ethnic, and class lines,” in his 

book. The Social Sources of Denom{nationalism!* Niebuhr believed that secular social 

dynamics and not doctrine alone was the biggest cause of schisms and division among 

churches. This is evident today in the arguments among United Methodist churches and 

factions of other mainline denominations. 

Black Americans have experienced immeasurable negative effects from the 

divisions caused by post-colonial religious ideologies. The net impact of the church's 

shift from the cultural center to the periphery of society has been felt in the departure of 

younger Americans and specifically black millennial Americans. Nancy i. Am merman. 

Professor of Sociology in the School of Theology at Boston University, writes: 

While some young unaffiMales may become more religious as they grow 
older, they show every sign of being rather stable in their non-religious 
lives, they do not live in a world that pushes them toward affiliation the 
way 1950s baby boom families were pushed toward congregational 
doors, 7 

The work at St. John's has served as an insightful laboratory into the lives of 
people who otherwise would not have affiliated with formal religious structures if not for 
the culturally relevant experience of the church. This encounter drives my desire to see 
more people experience the beauty and benefit of faith in community life. 

The Research Question 

The goal of this research was to address the questions as to why black millennials 
born between 1981 and 1996 are much less likely than older Americans to pray or attend 

6 Robert P. Jones, The End of White Christian America (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2016), 164. 

7 Am merman, “Affiliation Matters ” 
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church regularly or to consider religion an important part of their lives. The primary 
question was to establish the connection between the decline in church attendance and 
participation among black millennials and the black church's reluctance in correlating the 
challenges of historical racial bias and the church's mission. An additional research 
question was whether there are opportunities to recapture relevance in church 
participation for black millennials based on programmatic components focused on 
cultural relevance. 


Brief Review? of the Literature 

Since the publication in 1990 of Lincoln and Mamiya's monumental, path¬ 
breaking study. The Black Church in the African American Experience , and Nelson and 
Nelson's 1975 treatise on the Black ( f hurch in the Sixties . there has been limited literature 
published concerning the impact of race and millennial culture on overall church 
participation. While there is general information published on the millennial culture and 
the church, there does not appear to be much published research on the decline of the 
black church following the departure of a generation of black men following the Vietnam 
war, the crack epidemic, the war on drugs, and the subsequent mass incarceration of 
nearly four million black men in America. This study addressed that gap in literature 
related to the decline of the black church among the millennial demographic. 

Research Subjects 

Religion and religious institutions have been influential in the proliferation and 
continuation of political resistance and activism, social, emotional, and economic support. 
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as well as the intellectual, educational, and artistic development of black Americans. The 
research population consists of individuals born between 1981 and 1997 in a variety of 
settings and on location in Houston, Texas. Some of the settings were random places 
where the target demographic gathers such as coffee shops, gyms, bars, schools, work 
places, and others. Some of the questionnaires were administered at St. John's United 
Methodist Church in Houston, Texas, and some of the research was collected from 
subjects in the target demographic who were engaged in activities that could be deemed 
as purposeful gatherings, for example. Black Lives Matter gatherings. 

Subject Recruitment and ('arisenl Process 

Subjects were recruited from social media, email requests, among the millennial 
customers at mv church's coffee shop, and the Sunday attenders at St. John's United 
Methodist Church, where 1 am senior minister. The coffee shop and other settings 
provided cards with printed survey links and a recruitment request. Prospective subjects 
of the quantitative research were not asked to contact me. They were provided with a 
brief online overview of the study and interested participants were then asked to 
participate by completing the anonymous online survey. As the principal investigator (PI), 
I did not contact prospective subjects of the qualitative research component, A written 
record was made of any conversational screenings and the prospective subjects were 
given a copy of the informed consent document in advance of the interview to review. 


Risks to Participants 
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There were no potential physical risks of participating in the study. In addition, 
there was no potential risk of breach of confidentiality due to the online protocols utilized 
by the online surveying organization. 

Bene fits to Participants 

No direct benefits to the particular subjects were anticipated. The benefit to 
society is the contribution to knowledge that was obtained by documenting the 
association between a loss of cultural relevance and the black church's failure to support 
calls for racial justice at a critical juncture in America*s history. 


Analysis of Data 

Hie reasons for church departure among black millennials were calculated. 
Demographic factors and religious perspective factors were tested statistically to 
determine if there were common incidences of factors causing the decline in church 
attendance and participation, in addition to determining relevant faith practice 
alternatives. 

Participants 

The following charts were compiled from the survey administered in 2018 from 
150 millennial respondents on both quantitative and qualitative questionnaires. The range 
of ages between twenty-one and thirty-seven, along with the depth of written responses to 
questions surrounding the viability of the church, speaks to the intensely serious nature in 
which the target demographic deliberates on the purpose of the church and its future. 
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Table 1: Gender Composition of Millennial Respondents 


# 

Answer 

% 

Count 

1 

Male 

20.67% 

3f 

2 

Female 

79.33% 

119 

3 

Other: 

0.00% 

0 


Total 

100% 

150 


Table 2: Racial Composition of Millennial Respondents 



# 

Answer 

% 

Count 

i 

African 

2.67% 

4 

O 

Alaska Native 

0.00% 

0 

3 

American Indian 

0.00% 

0 

4 

Asian 

0.67% 

I 

5 

Black or African American 

62.67% 

94 

6 

Caucasian 

24.00% 

36 

7 

Hispanic or Latino LatinX 

4.00% 

6 

8 

Middle Eastern 

0.00% 

0 

9 

Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander 

0.00% 

0 

10 

Multi-Ethnic 

4.67% 

7 

11 

Other (specify): 

1.33% 

2 


Total 

100% 

150 


Implementation 
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The field capture survey used concepts from the 2017 Barna Survey focused on 
‘Translating the Great Commission'' and the Pew Research Center's 2016 "‘Religious 
Landscape's Study/' which involved an extensive new survey of more than 35,000 U.S. 
adults. They found that all the percentages have declined in recent years of those who say 
they believe in God, pray daily, and regularly go to church or other religious services, 
particularly among the millennial generation, who reported their lack of membership or 
participation in any organized faith movement. These elements were administered in an 
interview format, and recorded interview data was entered directly into a computer. All 
data collected maintained anonymity, including the information gathered from the 
qualitative questions. I selected the follow ing survey questions based on a comparison of 
the range of responses, along with references related to millennial perceptions of the 
subject scripture in this research found in Matthew 28:18-20: 


Research Question #1 

What does a culturally relevant event designed to attract non-church attending 
black miliennials look like? 

Research Question #2 

What is the most effective environment for a new expression of black church/faith 
gathering? 

Research Question #3 

How has the current racial climate impacted black churches? 

Research Question #4 

What will the new expression of the black church resemble? 
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Research Question #5 

Which social justice initiatives have meaning for black millennials? 

Research Question #6 

What if anything can the church do to become a relevant faith expression among 
black millennials? 

Learning Report for the Project 

If the church is expected to be the cultural expression of Christianity for black 
society in the future, with the ultimate goal of encouraging a new generation of 
practitioners to make Jesus their choice, she w ill find itself faced with several distinct 
challenges. Ail of the challenges will have to be confronted and addressed before the 
church as we know it and especially the black church declines to non-existence. 

Data Collection 

Subjects completed a questionnaire collecting demographic data and data on their 
opinions on religious participation and relevance. The following four phases 
demonstrated how "A Religion that Works" research project would engage public 
sentiment, gather research on the attendance patterns of millennials, and explore new 
.methodologies. 

Phase I: Discern the Challenges Facing the Church 

The first several steps in developing the project involved discerning the 
challenges facing the church regarding the re-incorporation of the generation born after 
1980, from both an historical perspective and an assessment of the current day realities 
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facing the church. An honest look at the impact of race in America will require an 
institutional self and community examination while owning the feelings of shame or guilt 
embodied by the predecessors of the target generation. The assessment on race will lead 
to a critical evaluation of epistemic, sociocultural, or psychic assumptions, and the 
recognition of a connection between the religious discontent of the target generation and 
the transformational processes needed to engineer a resurgence of participation. 

Phase 11; Provisional Trying of New Roles 

One of the elements most current missional strategies are missing is input from 
the innovators w ho are already gathering people and touching lives. The goal of this work 
was to encourage contemporary social innovators to utilize their convening skills in 
assisting with the development of new methodologies to bring people together and to 
expose them to the life and works of Jesus in the framework of a "A Religion that Works'* 
while capturing the faithful imagination of black miliennials through innovative 
engagement. 

Phase III: Data Gathering from a Sample of Millennia} Respondents 

The danger of a single religious narrative when confronting the inevitability of 
cultural change is that it puts at risk the relationship between popular classes and popular 
culture. In the background, according to Freire, is the “dialectical comprehension of the 
relationship between world and awareness, between economic production and cultural 
production, that seems valid to [Freire] to call progressive educators’ attention to the 
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contradictory movement between culture's ‘negatives' and 'positives. The cultural 
negatives and positives are the elements of tension held by the church as it bridges the 
gap between the nones, dones, and the church as we currently know it. 

With 25% of the 150 respondents reporting to be atheist or another form of non¬ 
believing religious participant, an overwhelming eighty-four percent of respondents 
reported their traditional perception of God as an all-seeing and knowing deity in addition 
to their daily interaction with people of other faiths. 

Phase IV: Research Methods to Be Used to Test the Hypothesis 
and Evaluate the Results of Confidential Surveys 

The surveys were emailed to individuals via anonymous response finks for broad 
reach and quick responses, t he survey links were also distributed on all social media 
platforms allowing respondents to access the survey through SMS mobile browsers on 
their mobile devices to insure broad reach. 

One of the primary questions the project addressed w^as, "How could history's 
impact on the black church be characterized today, with over forty perent believing the 
black church is ever evolving throughout history and will survive the current exodus 
among people in their twenties and thirties?" The respondents who believed the church 
would survive were in tension with the opinions of fifty-four percent of the 150 
respondents who purported the church's complicity with the majority culture's attempt at 
dominance through religious coercion. One anonymous respondent articulated the black 
church's importance in overall society but spoke to the need for a recalibration in the role 
and practice of the church if it intends on surviving: 


8 Am merman, “Affiliation Matters. 
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Christianity was practiced in Africa even before slavery. However, white slave 
owners used it as a form of coercion. Nevertheless, the belief of God as a higher 
power instills a sense of hope and a sense that our earthly pain is temporary. To 
an extent, without outside factors, this is an evolutionary advantage. As humans, 
we crave something greater than ourselves to look to when we are faced with 
extreme hardships. Under these extreme conditions, religion was the only thing 
that gave our ancestors hope. Over the years through the Jim Crow, Civil Rights, 
and "War on Drugs" eras, these same principles have applied to the black 
community. However, politics and economics, among other things, have played a 
major role in church dynamics. We are now' in a period of social enlightenment. 
The black Church will not survive if it does not evolve past the preaching civility, 
respectability politics, misogyny, and homophobia. 


Individual interviews 

One goal of the project was to collect sample opinion surveys from the 
demographic bom after 1981 to assess the nuances in interpretation on the prospects of 
faith gathering focused on whether or not they attend church. The following Major 
Findings were compiled from the data collected through the anonymous survey collection 
process. 


Ministry Implications of the Findings 

Unexpected Observations 

When the research began, there was a presumption that millennial respondents 
would locate solidly in the “spiritual but not religious'* camp, only to discover the term 
“religious" held a different meaning than is widely touted among millennial researchers. 
In addition to the question of religiosity, another surprising finding w^as the 
overwhelming response to religious faith being an important element of life, in spite of a 
lack of formal religious affiliation among their parents or guardians during the target 
subjects years in the home. Finally, with 54.79% of respondents reporting on attending 
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services at a church, mosque, or synagogue at least once per week, forced a rethinking of 
the notion that millennials were disconnecting at a higher rate than previously anticipated. 


Table 3; Q9 Religious vs. Spiritual Chart 


# 

Answer 

% 

Count 

1 

Religious 

52.67% 

79 

2 

Spiritual 

43.33% 

65 

3 

Neither 

4.00% 

6 


Total 

100% 

150 


Table 4: Q13. importance of Religion During Childhood 


# 

Answer 

% 

Count 

1 

Extremely iin portant 

46.67% 

70 

n 

Very important 

28.00% 

42 

3 

Moderately important 

11.33% 

17 

4 

Slightly important 

8.00% 

12 

5 

Not at all important 

6.00% 

9 


Total 

100% 

150 


Table 5: Q14. Church Attendance Frequency 


Answer 

% 

Count 

Less than once a month 

21.92% 

32 

Once a month 

18.49% 

27 

Once a week 

39.04% 

57 

More than once a week 

15.75% 

23 


4 
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5 


Never attended 4.79% 


7 


Total 100% 146 


First Finding 

Based on their responses to questions Q19 and Q33 in relation to history's impact 
on the black church. Social Justice initiatives are important to black millennials. Over 
forty percent of the respondents to Q19 felt that the black church is ever evolving 
throughout history and will survive the current exodus among people in their twenties 
and thirties, but they had significant comments on what would be required of the church 


if it intends to become a culturally relevant expression of emerging black demographics. 


Another forty-eight percent mentioned the church missed an opportunity to be relevant 

when it failed to continue its involvement in the struggle for civil rights after the 1960s as 

a result of being a product of white religious interpretations. One qualitative respondent 

addressed the church's historical role in civil rights and social justice: 

The Black Church is not monolithic, and the expectation of it to be bent toward 
social justice is skewed. I do, however, believe that the Black Church was an 
institution born of rebellion and following emancipation fell prey to adopting and 
appropriating ideas, ideals and inclinations of white civilization as an affront. This 
is not a Black Church problem solely . The demise of Black existence is to make 
whiteness an ideal to be achieved at the expense of our communal experience. 
Furthermore, to believe that the breadth of the Black Church during the Civil 
Rights Movement endorses the movement and its leaders is also problematic and 
leads to skewed perspective because most of our churches. . . believed the system 
would fix itself. 

The respondent in (question) Q19 continues with a hopeful imagination: 

Lastly, I do believe that the Black church today will evolve again and it will 
survive the current exodus; not because it has a history but because Black people 
are the most religious of any race in America. 
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Question Q33 asks which social justice initiatives have meaning for black 
millennials. The responses revealed the importance of the BLM movement as a defining 
issue for this generation. The phrase ''Black Lives Matter" started as a twitter hashtag and 
has now' become a recognizable mantra throughout the nation. It is not only the name of 
an organization with over twenty-six chapters across the U.S„ but also has been used as a 
watchword for a generation in search of meaning in a racially charged America. One 
respondent on Q33 spoke to the necessity of an imagination couched in prophetic 
expectation: 

Some black churches have remained stagnant proclaiming new mercies but not 
being actively in engaged in creating and imagining with God what those new 
mercies will be within our racially charged chaotic climate. We are all called to 
have a prophetic imagination. 

As we contemplate the curating of a religious experience that w ill resonate with 
relevance for the generation born after 1981. we must keep in mind the importance of 
Social Transformation and Community Valuing as two factors to consider in the overall 
purpose of faith gathering and forming. 

Second Finding 

Culturally relevant themes designed to not only attract black millennials but 
experiences that will speak to the importance of meaning in their lives will be the essence 
of black church survival in coining years. The respondents offered an array of gathering 
imperatives and considerations in Q29 and Q34, with most of the qualitative suggestions 
pointing to the need for unconditional acceptance and the creation of safe spaces 
intentionally curated for millennial attenders. The big idea in most of the qualitative 
responses dealt with the need for change from the historical modality of internally 
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focused conversations to dialogues that would address the complexities of the targeted 


generation's realty. To arrive at the place of opportunity, 1 learned of the following issues 
that have negatively impacted the black church from Q21. The respondents were asked to 


rank 

the three most press in 

g issues facing th< 

- black 

church I; 

n relation to millennial; 

5 . 

Tabl 

e 6: Issues Facing the 

Black Church in F 

Tioritized Ordei 




# 

Field 

Minimum Maximum 

Mean 

Std 

Deviation 

Variance 

Count 

1 

The black church's 
absence in the fight 

1.00 

3.00 

1.65 

0.86 

0.75 

31 


for gay rights 







n 

Challenging race 
relations 

1.00 

3.00 

1.97 

0.87 

0.77 

30 


The effects of mass 







3 

incarceration 
among minority 

1.00 

3.00 

2.00 

0.82 

0.67 

39 


communities 








Lack of access to 







4 

quality education at 

1.00 

3.00 

2.09 

0.79 

0.63 

22 


all levels 








The church's 







#3 

5 

reluctance to 
discuss human 

1.00 

3.00 

2.04 

0.79 

0.62 

45 


sexuality 







#1 

£ 

The prosperity 
movement in 

1.00 

3.00 

1.88 

0.73 

0.53 

57 

o 

black churches 







#2 

7 

Ineffective 







pastoral 

leadership 

1.00 

3.00 

1.89 

0.83 

0.69 

54 

8 

None of the above 

1.00 

3.00 

1.86 

0.99 

0.98 

7 


Ineffective pastoral leadership has plagued the church since its early foundation. 
The issues surrounding leadership productivity have been a factor for as long as there has 
been a church, to include specific issues impacting the black church, such as educational 
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deficiencies, exposure to formal leadership training and mentoring, and a resistance 
among clergy to admit the need for improvement. The results of this particular 
quantitative question exposed the vulnerability of pastoral leadership from a millennial 
perspective, which like generations before, are constantly discerning acumen and 
viability of the person in charge. The issue ranking second among the target demographic 
was the negative influence of the prosperity movement that shaped the cultural ethos in 
many black mega churches for more than three decades. The third and most divisive issue 
negatively impacting the black church was its historical mishandling of the matter 
concerning human sexuality. Dr. Anthony Pinn, of Rice University 's School of Religion 
and apprentice of Foucault, holds a notion of the body that takes into consideration both 
the biochemical realities of the body and the wavs in which it is formed and understood 
by social discourse and power relationships. For Pinn and millennial culture, it is 
important that we recognize the body as both of these parts, along with the relationship 
between power and knowledge, and how they are used as a form of social control through 
societal institutions like the church. 

The following sample of verbatim qualitative suggestions offered by the 
respondents from Q21 were extremely relevant to the creation of attractional modalities 
for millennial culture: 

• Multicultural activities, education on spiritual growth, and an emphasis on a 
search for significance in service, work, personal life, etc. 

• A Ted talk format, where relevant topics are discussed through the lens of the 
Bible, or smaller group discussions in a laid back, not too formal chill place like a 
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coffee shop talking about real shit, not vague shit like ''purpose" [sic]. Talk about 
the ways in which the church has failed black people and build from there. 

• I believe this looks like a conversation or small gathering around topics relevant 
in society and also dealing with tough issues like mental health and/or coping. 1 
reached the most clarity and content in my spiritual life when I was spending 
regular time attending small group book clubs, topic focused discussions and 
Bible studies. I didn’t see these types of things as "churchy" but it was certainly 
fellowship and faith building and it fed my soul. Non church attending black 
mil lennials (like myself) arc kind of turned offer not excited about the act or 
going to church or being in church (all of the extras, shouting, announcements, 
etc.). Maybe they would prefer focused discussions, talks and times without all of 
the traditional "church" things. 

• Inviting, open-minded and free. 

• Engaging and entertaining. 

• Secured and inexpensive youth concerts, R&B / Soul type rhythm of praise and 
worship music, people with testimonies of real life situations, passionate and 
anointed to meet the needs of the millennial through the word and testimony. 

• People of all walks of life coming together and really talking. We would talk 
about how we were brought up, how we were taught to view other cultures, and 
how we can move on and band together for greatness. 

• A talk, with food of course, explicitly addressing the disconnect between the 
church and our daily lives/political priorities, A space to acknowledge rather than 
dismiss our questions and dissatisfactions. A space to wrestle with how many of 
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us can't be on board with patriarchal, homo-antagonistic, and misogynistic 
religion, and to ask, bi where do we go from here?" instead of leaning on anti- 
intellectual and decontextualized appeals to biblical authority. 

• I think most black people talk and post on social media but most really won't 
actively do anything to make a difference. Not sure how to make it culturally 
relevant. I have always been a believer that Jesus Christ is my Lord and Savior 
but 1 have never felt that I had to attend church every Sunday, i attend regularly 
and because I feel that I am at a church that opens its doors to everyone. The 
pastors are “everyday people." I have welcomed them into my home and they 
have welcomed me into theirs. Not sure if it can be done at every church. 

• Truth, expression, freedom, lacking judgment, trendy, informational, a journey of 
self t he event should invoke those emotions. 

• The current climate demands solidarity from the black clergy on the side of social 
justice. If black pastors don't get behind the movement for justice for black and 
brown people, they will lose even more relevance. The tide is moving toward the 
need for black leadership to use their influence for the good of the masses and 
stop all the prosperity preaching and ''building their own brand." The TED 
Talk/book tour/big house fancy car/ first lady in Gucci and gold persona is tired 
and self-serving. The black pastor needs to get back in the trenches MLK style, 
Pastoring is a life of service to the community, not a quest for celebrity. 

• Most of the Black millennials I know who have moved away from the church 
(like me) are dealing with something much deeper than just being “turned off by 
it Many are dealing with mental health issues, depression, anxiety, etc. For 
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whatever reason, they feel the church has not aided them in coping. The church 
would be more relevant to me personally if it provided support in these areas. 

• Provide a safe environment. Lead discussions on how to be safe and still express 
yourself. Workshops and gatherings that foster discussions how to deal with 
violence, aggression, persecution and harm. 


Third Finding 


Question Q23 provides a framework for the third -finding in this research on the 
gathering expressions, which seem the most interesting as an option to traditional church 


settings. The respondents chose their top three preferred gathering types, with only 


4.83% of the target demographic choosing traditional church settings as their ideal 


Table 7: Q23, Preferred Gathering Expressions 


# 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Answer 

% 

Count 

1 prefer traditional church settings for my faith expression 

14.83% 

47 

Small gatherings centered on meaning conversations (6-12people) 

12.30% 

39 

Medium gatherings centered on focused topics (50-100 people) 

11.04% 

35 

Large gatherings centered on conversations ((250-1000 people) 

1.89% 

6 

Art/Music-focused events 

10.41% 

33 

Physical fitness oriented activities (Cross 

1.58% 

5 

Dinner with a curated conversation 

8.83% 

28 

Social justice organizations (with occasional outreach projects) 

7.89% 

25 

Contemplative gatherings (mediation, prayer, yoga, etc.) 

9.15% 

29 

Topic focused gatherings (TED type events) 

7.57% 

24 

Community service activities (meal programs etc.) 

11.67% 

37 


11 
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] 2 None of the above (I prefer brunch, sleeping in, and chilling) 2.84% 9 

Total 100% 317 

The Thurston and ter-Kuile report highlights the following six recurring themes 
that 1 identified as gathering imperatives, but which primarily focused on activities of 
mostly white millennials who are experiencing religious disaffiliation. 

• Community Valuing: fostering deep relationships that center on service to others. 

• Personal transformation: making a conscious and dedicated effort to develop 
one's own body. mind, and spirit. 

• Social transformation: pursuing justice and beauty in the world through the 
creation of networks for good. 

• Purpose finding: clarifying, articulating, and acting on one's personal mission in 
life. 

• Creativity: allowing time and space to activate the imagination and engage in play. 

• Accountability: holding oneself and others responsible for working toward 
defined goals. 

• Hope: encouraging oneself to persevere and pursue holistic healing and 
communal wellbeing. (I added this to the Thurston-ter Kuile model as a common 
denominator present in most black millennial gatherings.) 

Methodologies for Implementation of Findirigs 

“Capturing the faithful imagination of black millennials through innovative 
engagement" will require a commitment beyond the call to meet budgets and the 
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mounting pressure of placing butts in pews. It will require the willingness of the 
historical black church to revisit its purpose and risk for the sake of change and survival 


Implementing Gathering Imperatives 

Gathering activities of black millennials are principally missing from most 
available research. Subsequently, an additional goal of this study was to map the social 
movements of black millennials. their participation in groups and clubs, and the 
relevancy and relationship of non-religious activities to faith forming activities. The six 
themes developed by Thurston and ter Kuile served as a basis for the research into new 
and innovative wavs to identify and develop gathering imperatives that have the potential 
of attracting black millennials. These Include community valuing, personal 
transformation, social transformation, purpose finding, creativity, accountability, and 
hope. It is my belief that gathering innovations can effectively curtail the gradual decline 
of the black church and change the perception of the church as an institution nebulous to 
the desires of its younger constituents. The following chart defines goal and outcomes of 
each of the seven gathering types and includes a sample of gathering imperatives 
available to current culture, which emphasizes the importance of context when thinking 
through effective engagement of millennial demographics: 


Table 8: Gathering Innovation Chart 


Gathering Imperatives Explanation 

Gathering Examples 

Community Valuing 

Category I 

Fostering deep 
relationships that center 
on service to others. 

Outreach gatherings 
focused on building 
community through service 

Personal 

Making a conscious and 

Topical workshops and 
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transformation 

Category 2 

dedicated effort to develop 
one’s own body, mind, and 
spirit. 

seminars, fitness, yoga, 
and meditation oriented 
activities. 

Social transformation 

Category 3 

Pursuing justice and 
beauty in the world 
through the creation of 
networks for good. 

Creating organizations, 
groups, and gatherings that 
foster good in a 
community context 

Purpose finding 

('afegory 4 

Clarifying, articulating, 
and acting on one's 
personal mission in life. 

Mentoring, coaching and 
personal consulting 
activities for groups and 
individuals. 

Creativity 

Category 5 

Allowing time and space to 
activate the imagination and 
engage in play. 

Events, gatherings, 
workshops and 
organizations curated 
around art, music, and 
creative interaction. 

Accountability 

('ategory 6 

Holding oneself and others 
responsible for working toward 
defined goals. 

Support groups, faith 
forming study groups, 
accountability groups, 
gender specific gatherings 
with ongoing 
accountability focus. 

Hope 

Encouraging oneself to live 

Fa ith form i ng. s u pport 


persevere and pursue holistic 

groups, and outreach 

Cafe gory 7 

healing and communal 

activities that foster well¬ 


wellbeing. 

being and goodwill for 



individuals and 



communities. 


The respondents identified the gathering imperatives most favorable, and to my 
surprise, only two of the gathering types scored in the single digits based on desirability. 
Large group gatherings and physical fitness oriented activities were virtually ignored on 
the survey. The next chart presents the results of a combination of Thurston and ter- 
Kuile's research of existing gathering imperatives frequented by millennial culture and 
my survey results. The data depicts the broad range of options available to those who are 
interested in in engaging the culture. 
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Table 9: Gathering Innovation Chart with Existing Gathering 

Ethos Suggestions from i Existing Gathering Examples 

_ survey _ ___ 

Community Community -Millennial Trains Project / Leadership 

Valuing service development 

activities -Coach.me / habit tracking app, and get support 

Category i from our community. 

-Kindly App / helps connect volunteers to 
opportunities nearby 

-Live In The Grey / We offer full-service offsite 
retreats, team development services 
-Lantern / daily exercises with professional 
coaching 

-Impact HUB / network focused on building 
entrepreneurial communities 
-Mend Poverty ! volunteers to implement its vast 
array of programs 

-The Unreasonable Institute / provides backing 

for radical entrepreneurs 

-U.S. Department of Arts and Culture / a 

grassroots action network 

-Artisan's Asylum / ideas through membership, 

education, and workspace, 

-Group muse / Professional classical musicians 
are playing intimate house shows nationwide 
-Wisdom Hackers / self-directed learning 
movement 

-Open Master s / community for self-directed 
learners 

-Movies and Meaning / Connecting 

-HONY For The Holidays / Connecting 

-The Go Game / Team Building 

-The Glint / Glint is a people success platform 

-Couchsurfing / find accomodations, meetup with 

_ nearby locals __ 

Personal ! Small gatherings -CrossFit/ 

transformation centered on -Spartan Race / 

meaning -No Meat Athlete / 

Category 2 conversations -SoulCycle / 

-Pure Barre / 

Traditional church -Zumba / 

settings -Off the Mat, Into the World / yoga 

-November Project / #FreeFitness movement 
continues 
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Social 

transformation 

Category 3 

Community 

service 

activities 

-Camp Grounded / Summer camp for Adults 
-Awesomeness Fest / an annual event that brings 
2000 driven together people 
-Mycelium / bringing humanity profoundly close 
to nature 

-The Bold Academy / designed to help you find 
your deepest clarity, 

-Summit Series / hosts conferences and events 
for uning entrepreneurs, artists and activists. 

Purpose 

Contemplative 

-Tough Mudder 'i 

finding 

gatherings 

-StickK / 

-Brooklyn Boulders / 

Category 4 

Dinner with a 

“Redisco / 


curated 

-Morning Gloryviile / 


conversation 

-CTZNWELL / 

-The Catalyst Collective, 


Traditional 

-Juniper Path / contemporary and accessible 


church 

settings 

meditation tradition 

Creativity 

A rt/M u s i c - foe used 

-The Moth / 


events 

-Story Corps 

( ’ate gory 5 

Topic focused 
gatherings 

-The Marry Potter Alliance 

Accountability 

Small/M ediu in 

-Headspace / Meditation for Modern Life 


gatherings 

-Search Inside Yourself-Leadership Institute '' 

Category 6 

centered on 

Mind-Body Improvement 


meaning 

-Relational Center / Empathy, Leadership & 


conversations 

Community 

Hope 

All of the 
gatherings meet 


Category 7 

the criterion for 
hopeful 



imagination 



Field Testing 

The combination of gathering possibilities is only limited by the imagination of 
the convener. I implemented the following millennial focused gathering imperatives 
during my last two years at United Seminary' as field testing activities. The results from 
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the field testing were promising and offered insight into the possibility of utilizing 
imagination as an effective tool for engaging millennial culture. I established the 
Immerse Project and launched the following activities to determine whether black 
millennial participants would respond favorably: 

• The Immerse Project: 

o Immerse Conference - A periodic conference event focused on innovation in 
faith forming practices. 

Immersion Experience Immersion experiences for church leaders in 
community development and gathering innovation in a learning setting, 
o Immerse Conversations - Periodic curated conversations in large group 
settings. 

o Immerse Metro Ministries Cohort - Training church leaders on innovative 
solutions for ministries located in metro areas. 

• Back Pew Concerts Branded concert events that focus on promoting meaning 
and community with artists relevant to black millennial culture. 

• Throughgood Coffee Experience - A social impact business producing coffee 
shops focused on promoting community good. 

• The Last Supper - Curated small group conversations of twelve to twenty people 
at Throughgood Coffee in Houston. 

Project Conclusion 

This paper explored theories relevant to understanding the decrease in religious 
participation among black millennials and presented conditions necessary for cultural 
innovation to occur. In this context the traditional church was used as model to predict 
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the need for an emergence of a refreshed religious expression—"Christianity as a 
gathering imperative for social change and communal connecting/' The theory was 
supported by the data collected from 150 respondents across the age spectrum for 
millennia] culture. This conclusion offers suggestions for improving the theoretical model 
historically presented through increased imagination for Jesus' vision of what happens 
when committed devotees go and love with the purpose of social transformation and 
commonality in mind. 

My research revealed that the church in many cases today has gone from 
advancing into the mission field to becoming the actual mission field. Today, the church 
is being ministered to by the world's relative newcomers who are the emerging 


theologians, speaking in rhyme and song and often bridging the divine and the earthly. 
Therefore, understanding the context is at the core of connecting with the theological 
significance of other cultures in order to offer a helpful and relevant depiction of Jesus, if 
the goal of the theological endeavor is to experience a word from the creator of the 
universe, then linguistics will be the doorway by which the message of hope, light, and 
love will be communicated. Herbert and Shaw astutely identify the missionary as the 


bridge builder responsible for connecting mind and heart to hands and feet: 

Missionaries must cross linguistic, cultural, and social boundaries to proclaim the 
gospel in new settings. They must translate and communicate the Bible in the 
languages of people in other cultures so that it speaks to them in the particularities 
of their lives. They must bridge between divine revelation and human contexts, 
and provide biblical answers to the confusing problems of everyday life. This 
process of cross-cultural communication means that missionaries, by the very 
nature of their task, must be theologians. Their central question is: ‘"What is God's 
Word to humans in this particular situation?" 9 


q Hiebert, Shaw, and Ti^nou, Understanding Folk Religion , 26. 
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Taking a new approach to missiology and developing outcomes from the research 
on black millennials will be essential to creating “A Religion that Works” for a new 
generation with the specific goal of establishing best practices for the targeted goal 
demographic. Hart and Anne Nelseivs book. Black Church in ihe Sixties, offers a helpful 
perspective for capturing the imagination of black millennials. 

The Nelson's identified three types of social scientific models found in the 
research of earlier black church researchers. The three Nelsen models were visible in the 
survey respondents' negative comments regarding the black church. There were multiple 
comments concerning the black church's present day social ineptness, primarily in the 
nihilistic perception of the assimilationisi model in which the church is viewed to this day 
as anti-intellectual. The survey respondents pointed to a modern day version of the 
isolationist model, which points to the church's absence in the political and civic affairs 
of its community. Finally, the survey respondents reckoned the compensatory model to 
the current social location that posits black people to the isolated outskirts of economic 
significance, to an arena of no consequence to broader society. Even though there are 
many correlations in the three models put forth by the Nelsen's, the qualitative and 
quantitative insights of the respondents point to a correlation with the Nelsen's own 
theory called the "ethnic community-prophetic model/' which "emphasizes the 
significance of the black church as a base for building a sense of ethnic identity and a 
community of interest among its members.” 10 Allowing the dialectical tension that exists 
within the various perspectives of the black church will further encourage the 
methodological creativity needed to make the black church a place of engagement for the 
targeted generation, 

10 Nelsen, Black Church in the Sixties , 11-13. 
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Closing Thoughts and Recommendations 

Several years ago, a 200-person contingent of older, more conservative members 
left St. John's to form a church plant congregation with one of the church's staff pastors. 
The results were astounding. As soon as the contingent officially cleared the building. St. 
John's began to grow with younger congregants. The financial impact of the 200-person 
departure was immediately felt, as fifty of the departing members were among our top 
100 largest givers. There are financial impacts of cultural relevancy that can significantly 
affect a church's revenue. The choice is often the same: innovation or conservation. In 
choosing innovation. St. John's made the decision to remain on the cutting edge of 
culturally relevant advocacy, including theological inclusion along the lines of sexual 
orientation, and to become identified as a safe place for young people with questions 
concerning the Christian faith. In addition, St. John's has been on the forefront of social 
action causes, making it one of the churches w ith favorable support from the broader 
community, Asa result, we experienced an immediate yield of young, conscientious 
seekers who began to shift the “word on the street" regarding the relevance of this 
particular house of worship. It will be essential to create culturally relevant themes 
designed to attract non-church attending black millennials, develop an all-inclusive 
epistemic context that integrates feeling with cognitive knowing, and consciously 
implement events that meet the criteria of community valuing, personal transformation, 
social transformation, purpose finding, creativity, accountability, all of which leave the 
attender with hope. Finally, providing safe places for critical reflection on commonly 
held assumptions and dialogue focused on building community will become the core 
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ethos of creating a religion that works while capturing the faithful imagination of black 
millennials through innovative engagement. 

Even though there is no concise w ay to conclude this conversation on the reasons 
for the decline in church attendance among black millennials, we must reach a consensus 
that the future of Christian church demographics are changing rapidly, and church 
attendance trends among white and black millennials are dissimilar because of the 
distinct differences in the reasons each racial group has ceased from participation in 
organized religious processes. In light of rapid changes, an incisive approach to assessing 
the changes in attendance w ill be to honor the data currently available on young 
Americans' gradual but persistent shift from religious adherence to more subtle forms of 
spirituality. The impact of the decline in church attendance among young, black, 
educated, urban dwellers has been mostly felt in the decrease in tangible signs of 
community and a reduction in ritualized gathering once filled by the black church's 
presence. 

I must admit in final analysis that the reasons for the decline surprised me in that 
the primary cause for the waning in black millennial participation began long before they 
were born. In conclusion, there are two factors that have contributed to the decline. The 
first is as a result of racial discrimination, which has been manifested in policies that have 
led to the imprisonment of millions of black people since 1980. The second factor is 
indifference, which germinated the discriminatory policies into systems of racist ideas, 
which ultimately aided in the flowering of hatred. 

This work on the generational demise of the black church and the root cause of 
the decline of the only institution controlled exclusively by the black populace must be 
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exposed. Ibram X. Kendi provides the root cause of the demise of the black church as a 
complex formulaic expression, which equates the decrease in participation to a byproduct 
of racism. In his words, “the historical precedence of racial discrimination in the form of 
policies has galvanized a plethora of racist ideas that over time morphed from a 
multiracial cast of characters into ignorance and hatred among those who systematically 
benefit from the marginalization of black people." 5 Discriminatory policies have been 
the stamp of oppressive practices affecting millions of black lives as a result of the 
constant impact of economic, political, and cultural self-interests that constantly modify 
to meet the needs of while society's insistence on power and control. 

The white church has not had to deal with the same hostile environment for 
institutional survival and. subsequently, has decreased in significance for completely 


different reasons, primarily a loss in relevancy and institutional signii 


icance. I here is a 


strategy that can be employed by anti-racists to overcome the damming effects of racist 
ideas, but it will not be in the asceticism of bootstrap economics and education attainment. 
None of those have worked, and the human toll is the millions of self-deprecating, 
impoverished, and under-educated black people fifty years since the peak of the civil 
rights movement and four hundred years since slavery. According to Kendi, anti-racists 
“merely have to have an intelligent self-interest/' 12 and willingness to stop consuming 
and supporting “racist ideas that have engendered so much unintelligent self-interest over 
the years" will be the answer to overcoming the perils of racism and the restoration of 
black people and subsequently the black church, as we know it. 


11 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning , 9. 

^ Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning , 504. 
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The act of indifference has contributed significantly to the destruction of the black 
church, and there is one act that can restore the black church to the locus of importance to 
the community in which it was incubated and birthed. The element that can positively 
impact the effects of indifference on the black church is conscientiousness, which is by 
definition an awareness of actions for which one feels responsible that also conforms to 
one's understanding of right and a willingness to defend what is just. Martin King 
reminded us fifty years ago that a racial caste system founded on bigotry and racial 
discrimination only needs racial indifference to thrive. The black church went silent in 
what manifested as class-biased indifference as millions of future churchgoers and young 
black men were subjected to state sponsored drug addiction and systematically 
incarcerated under a system reminiscent of the historic system of slavery. During the past 
twenty-five years, in the same way the American prison population jumped from several 
hundred thousand to at least three million, the church began a gradual descent. No other 
country in the world has incarcerated more of its ethnic minority citizens than the U.S. As 
a result of the supposed War on Drugs announced in 1982 by President Ronald Reagan, 
changes in prison sentencing guidelines including mandatory minimum sentencing, 
which hid the future demise of the black church while parole and probation violations 
increased prison populations, further debilitating the prospect for growth in the church. 

By 1985, the black community began to experience the effects of crack cocaine's 
incapacitating hold on a poor black populace. The irony of this tragic occurrence lies in 
the wake of the explosive growth of mega churches that touted prosperity for its members 
as a theoretical result of membership of the group. The impact of black male baby 
boomers in and out of the nation's prison system was ultimately felt by church in ways 
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that are just now becoming evident in the wake of a teeming foster care system with over 
500,000 children in custody nationwide. The number of children in foster care born after 
1998 has exposed an additional blow to the black church as another generation of 
potential adherents is removed from the ranks of prospective participation, ft is 
indifference among black church leadership over the past fifty years towards the residents 
of their respective communities of origin that contributed to what manifested only 
twenty-five years ago. The only remedy to the disease of indifference w ill be found in 
repeated acts of conscientiousness tow ard the people of those same communities, the 
black millennials. 

Existential inquiries will be asked until the end of time. The real question facing 
the church surrounds the future location and framework for the questions to be asked. 

One of the stark differences in the shift in gathering imperatives once filled by churches 
is the absence of black millennial participation in yoga classes, CrossFit. meditation 
studies, Soul Cycle, and other spiritually contemplative activities frequented by their 
white demographic counterparts. The decline in church attendance by black millennials 
has been substituted with gym memberships, music listening, poetry gatherings, brunch 
get-togethers, bar hopping, curated meal discussions, attending concerts, comedy shows, 
and the like. Some have even found culturally relevant churches, which have become aids 
in the release of anguish and pain caused by years of systemic oppression and 
institutionalized racism. If the black church in America can hold the creative tension 
required to be transformational, while at the same time being informational and culturally 
relational, there is hope for a future. 
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Human Subjects Research 
Sample Consent Letter 


Hello! 


I am a doctoral student at United Seminary and 1 appreciate your interest in participating 
in this research study. The topic of this study is '"The Millennial Survey" but other 
ethnicities are invited to participate. 

If you choose to participate, you will be asked to complete this online survey, which 
should take about I 5-20 minutes. 

This survey is anonymous, and results are only used for scientific research purposes. 
Please share your honest thoughts. Your email address or name will not be linked with 
your survey results. Participating in this study only involves sharing some of your 
thoughts and experiences, which has minimal risk. Your input will help to develop a 
better understanding of black millennial perceptions of church and religion in comparison 
to other ethnicities. Your participation in this study is voluntary, and you may withdraw 
at a n y t i m e \v i t h o u t a n y bias. 

If you have any questions about the research study, please contact Rudy Rasmus, 
email; rra s m u s I (al u n it ed. ed u. If y o u h a v e a n y q u e st ions about the rights of re se a rc h 
participants, you may also contact the Human Subject Research Board, at 
email: hsr@ united.edu. 

To participate in this study, you must have been born between 1981 and 1996 because 
that is the research target. If you are not in the targeted range and received this survey, 
please feel free to pass it on to someone you may know who is between the ages of 22 
and 37. After you have read and understood the above statements, you may start the 
survey, which would indicate your implied consent to participate in this study. 

Thank you very much for participating in this study! 

Sincerely, 


Rudy Rasmus 
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QUALTRTCS PROJECT SURVEY QUESTIONS 
The Millennial Survey 


Quantitative Questions 


Q3 Age: Q4 Gender: Q5 Race: 

Q6 Are you *re!igious, spiritual, or neither? (*a member of church, mosque, synagogue, 
etc.) {Choose one): Religious (!) Spiritual (2) Neither (3) 

Q7 Do you believe in a traditional definition of God (i.e., as male, all seeing, all 
powerful). Yes (l)No (2) Maybe (3) 

Q8 What State do you live in? 

Q9 How important an influence is religious faith in vour life? (Choose one) Extremely 
important (1) Very important (2) Moderately important (3) Slightly important (4) 

Not at all important (5) 

QIC Would you consider your parent or guardian religious during your childhood? (A 
member of a church, mosque, temple, synagogue, etc,)? Yes (1) Maybe (2) No (3) 

QI I Did your father and mother live together in the same residence during your 
childhood? Yes (I) No (2) 

Q12 Was your father ever incarcerated for more than a year during your childhood? 

Yes (1) No (2) 

Q13 W h e n y o u 1 i v ed at h o m e, we re y o it o r y o u r pa re n t s a ill 1 i a ted w i 11 i a n y re I i g i o u s 
organization (A member of a church, mosque, temple, synagogue, etc.)? Yes (I) No (2) 
Q14 How often do you attend services at a church, mosque, synagogue, etc.? (Choose 
one) 

Less than once a month (I) Once a month (2) Once a week (3) More than once a week 
(4) Never attended (5) 

Q15 At what age did you disconnect from religion and church attendance? (Choose 
one) 

Never connected from birth (1) Between ages lyear old-12years old (2) 

Between 13-18 years old (3) Between 19-22years old (4) 

Between 23-35years old (5) 35years or older (6) 

Q16 What is your religious preference? (Choose one) 

Q17 Do you interact with individuals of different religious views on a daily basis? 

Ql 8 How would you characterize your beliefs about God? (Choose the most 
applicable) 

Q19 How would you characterize history's impact on the black church today? (Choose 
the most applicable) 

Q20 How would characterize your beliefs about life, God, meaning, purpose, etc,? 
(Choose the most applicable) 

Q21 Which issues do you believe negatively impacted the black church? (Number in 
order of priority from with ”1" being the most significant and “3“ being the least 
significant.) 

____ The black church's absence in the fight for gay rights (1) 

Challenging race relations (2) 

_The effects of mass incarceration among minority communities (3) 

_Lack of access to quality education at all levels (4) 
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The church's reluctance to discuss human sexuality (5) 

_The prosperity movement in black churches (6) 

_Ineffective pastoral leadership (7) 

_None of the above (8) 

Q22 If you designed a meaningful gathering, which would be your top three reasons for 
convening? (Number in order of priority from “1-3" with “1" being the most significant 
and “3" being the least significant.) 

_A. Community Valuing; fostering deep relationships that center on service to 

others. (I) 

_B. Personal transformation: making a conscious and dedicated effort to develop 

one's own body, mind, and spirit. (2) 

_C. Social transformation; pursuing justice and beauty in the world through the 

creation of networks for good. (3) 

_D. Purpose finding: clarifying, articulating, and acting on one's personal mission 

in life. (4) 

__ R. Creativity; allowing time and space to activate the imagination and engage in 
play. (5) 

F. Accountability: holding oneself and others responsible for working toward 
defined goals, (6) 

G. Hope: encouraging oneself and others to persevere and pursue holistic healing 
and communal wellbeing. (7) 

Q23 Which of the following gathering expressions seem the most interesting as an option 
to traditional church settings. (Please choose your three most preferred gatherings) 

Q24 Is there a future for the church, as it is currently known? 

Q25 Can social justice projects help to create a relevant faith experience? 

Q26 Are multi-ethnic church environments possible if they are black led and have a black 
majority in attendance? 

Qualitative Questions 

Q28 Should the church be concerned with being a safe place for critical reflection on 
commonly held assumptions and dialog focused on building the black self and the black 
community? 

Q29 What does a culturally relevant event designed to attract non-church attending black 
millennials look like? 

Q30 What's the most effective environment for a new' expression of black church/faith 
gathering? 

Q31 How' has the current racial climate impacted black churches? 

Q32 What will the new expression of the black church resemble? 

Q33 Which social justice initiatives have meaning for black millennials? 

Q34 What if anything can the church do to become a relevant faith expression among 
black millennials? 
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